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HUMAN HYDROPHOBIA. 


Ose could almost suppose that hydrophobia, in a cer- 
tain modified form, was an endemic in human society 
as well as amongst dogs. The lower portions of the 
community, in particular, seem to consider themselves 
as having a prescriptive right to suffer from it. The 
diagnosis of the malady in the human patient does not 
point to a catastrophe altogether so abrupt and tragical 
as in the canine, but it is attended by circumstances 
quite as sinister. Dirty faces, dirty clothes, dirty houses, 
dirt all over, are the symptoms which most forcibly 
arrest attention; and yet bad as these are, we know 
that there are worse effects underneath the surface, for 
where physical dirt goes, there also resides moral de- 
gradation. 

We know no country of Europe where there is so 
little disposition on the part of the people, as in ours, to 
give themselves even that exhilarating kind of ablution 
which is derived from bathing. At the present season, 
the traveller on the continent finds the rivers alive 
with swimmers ; and we remember, when sailing down 
the Loire to Nantes, observing the steamer frequently 
surrounded, more especially when nearing the great 
manufacturing city, with crowds of black heads and 
white shoulders. In Russia, where the people have 
not got beyond the middle ages, the lower classes do 
not yet know the use of a shirt, but wear it above 
their trousers in the form of a kilt. They have not, 
however, abandoned the bath. Towards the end of the 
week, they feel a prickly and uncomfortable sensation 
in their skin, and at length rush eagerly into the hot 
steam, and boiling out the impurities of the preceding 
six days, begin life again with new vigour. In sum- 
mer, they do not wait for days and times, but merely 
get up an hour earlier, and dash into the nearest pond 
or river. In our refined country, dirt causes no unea- 
siness. It is allowed to harden upon the skin, choke up 
the pores, and contaminate the whole being, moral and 
physical. It blunts the senses to such a degree, that 
the husband does not detect it in the wife, nor the 
mother in the child. All are alike. All have forfeited 
the dignity of human nature, and sunk into a lower 
scale of animal existence. 

While mentioning the custom that prevails in Rus- 
sia, we are struck with the proof afforded there of the 
connection between moral aud physical cleanliness. 
The state of the bath-house of the hamlet is an unfail- 
ing index to the character and position of the inha- 
bitants. If it is neat and trim, the people are good and 
happy, and their feudal lord kind and considerate; if 
poor and ruinous, there is tyranny on the one hand, 
misery on the other, and depravity on both. 

In respect of its contagiousness, or inclination to 
spread, the human malady seems not a bit behind the 


canine, although certainly the immediate symptoms 
are less virulent. It has been implied that the stain 
of dirt extends from the skin of the individual over 
his life and conversation. But it does more than that: 
it contaminates his family; it daubs his neighbours; 
it forms a nucleus round which impurity gathers, 
and strengthens, and spreads. Insignificant at first 
in itself, it becomes a social evil of importance. It 
is one of the units which gives its character to the 
aggregate; and, rising out of a thing which at first was 
only scorned from good taste, shunned from individual 
repugnance, or laughed at out of sheer folly, we see 
spreading over the land vice, misery, pestilence, and 
death. Yet we observe the symptoms of this formidable 
disease with a glassy and indifferent eye, while those 
of canine hydrophobia inspire us with horror and alarm, 
and drive us to dog-murder in self-defence ! 

The dread of water is seen in the human subject in 
another form, in which it is attended by a different class 
of effects—different, but not very unremotely allied to 
the preceding. Almost everywhere the use of water 
as a beverage appears to be felt as.a sort of original 
doom, designed as a penalty for the sins of mankind ; 
and everywhere are efforts made to disguise it in 
some way, so that the patient may believe he is swal- 
lowing something else. Much ingenuity has been ex- 


pended upon this curious process; but in certain con- 


ditions of society, it seems to be of little consequence | 


what taste is superadded, or by what means the super- || 


addition is made. 
tion. 
tion of cabbage leaves is felt as a relief: amongst the 


The grand thing is transmogrifica- | 
Amongst the poorer classes in China, a decoc- — 


employed. In the western world, the refuse of fruit | 


and grain, subjected to fermentation and distilling, is 
brought into requisition. The Norman converts his good 
cider into execrable brandy ; the other French maltreat 
their wine in a similar way; in Russia, the sickening 
quass becomes the maddening votki; in Scotland, honest 
twopenny is sublimated into whisky; and so on through- 
out the whole habitable world. That this sort of hydro- 
phobia is merely a modification of the other, is estab- 
lished by the fact, that they who most abhor water as 
a cleanser, abhor it most as a drink. A cleanly person 
will frequently condescend to take a draught of pure 
element with his meals; but you never saw a man with 
a dirty face who would not greatly prefer some poisonous 
and ill-tasted compound. At the tables of the upper 
classes you find the water-karaff most in demand; at 
those of the lower classes the beer-jug. The quality of 
the beer is of no consequence. We never knew it so 
freely drank in our own neighbourhood as at,a time 
(some twenty years ago) when the sole effect of the 
worthy brewer’s manufacture was declared to be to 
spoil the water. Even amongst the abstainers from these 
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deleterious liquors, there are many who must still have 
their water disguised: hence their extensive patronage 
of lemonade, ginger-beer, and other weak though com- 
paratively innocuous mixtures. The whole affair re- 
minds us of a literary work published in London nearly 
twenty years ago by a Bond Street hairdresser, which 
gave a sort of catalogue résumé of the various materials 
used for lathering the beard—all except one; for the 
magnanimous barber scorned to mention—soap. 

The connection between the worst symptoms of the 
two kinds of hydrophobia we have described needs 
little illustration. The dirtier an individual is in his 
person, family, house, neighbourhood, the more pes- 
tilent are the expedients he falls upon for disguising 
the taste of the abhorred water. In other words, the 
progress of the disease is naturally exhibited in the 
intensity of its symptoms. A man of sublime cleanli- 
ness may be found drinking pure water; with a little 
taint of human weakness one may indulge, likewise, 
but only occasionally, and in moderation, in beer, ale, 
wine, or even stronger brewings; while your true hy- 
drophobist—a dingy, vulgar desperado, whom the very 
children on the street know and detect even when he 
happens to be sober—stupifies himself habitually with 
the worst form of alcohol. Does it not appear that 
there is an unjust distinction made in our treatment 
of human and canine patients? We do not propose that 
the former should be hooted and hunted like the latter 
out of society, or that they should be mauled with 
sticks and stones, or shot, poisoned, hanged, or drowned. 
They might not like it. It might cause some discon- 
tent. It would perhaps be better to let it alone, and 
try to manage some other way. But what other way? 
How would a pump answer at the end of every street, 
to be worked by the police? A passer-by, caught in 
the fact of hydrophobia, whether the dirty or drunken 
form of the disease, might be pounced upon, and 
put under the spout, when the remedy administered 
might be proportioned to the intensity of the malady. 
To say that this would be an infringement of the 
liberty of the subject is nonsense; for if society has 
not the right to repress a contagious disease by any 
means in its power, we might as well lay aside the 
habits of civilisation at once, and betake ourselves 
again to woods and caves. Peter the Great was the 
ablest doctor in the world, and it would not be amiss if 
we were to take a lesson from his school. The grand 
obstacle in the way of his project for civilising Russia 
was the beards of the nobles. To expect to teach 
European refinement to a man with a great, matted, 
beastly beard, was out of the question; and he tried 
by every Delilah-like stratagem he could think of to 
shear off the strength of barbarism. All would not 
do; and Peter had then recourse to a coup d'état. He 
sent against the malcontents an army of barbers, who 
rushed in upon them in their native woods, shaved 
their beards by main force, . 

* And dragged the struggling savage into day.’ 
That some such plan as this may in time be tried, 
seems probable from the fact, that the sister-malady, 
Ignorance, is already treated by compulsory remedies. 
When a dirty little ragged boy is seen on the streets in 
some of our more civilised towns, he is picked up by 
the authorities and sent to school. He should in like 
manner be sent to the pump; and this, you may de- 
pend w it, would be a great assistance in his educa- 
tion. When offenders are locked up in jail, the first 
process they have to submit to is that of being well 
washed and scrubbed. This is all very proper; but 


surely it is an absurdity to show greater solicitude for 
the health of jails than for the health of dwelling- 
houses. If the men had been washed in time, we 
question much whether they would have become felons 
at all. ‘ 


THE WEST INDIAN PLANTER. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


In taking a view of our own misfortunes, or of those 
of our neighbours, we are too apt to attribute to ill- 
luck that which is only the natural consequence of 
the sufferer’s own failings. Extravagance, carelessness, 
weakness of character and purpose, perhaps an acci- 
dental oversight, ignorance of the world, or a want of 
that prudence which should prevent us from too hastily 
embarking in enterprises for which we are not prepared 
either by study or experience—one or all of these may 
generally be found at the bottom of every failure, if we 
do but give ourselves the time to examine. 

A remarkable instance of this came under my notice 
during my residence in the West Indies. So in- 
variably unsuccessful was my subject throughout all 
his undertakings, that he acquired the name of ‘ The 
Bewitched ;’ and the more simple inhabitants, consider- 
ing his misfortunes as brought about by supernatural 
agency, did not even scruple to insinuate that he must 


have first made, and afterwards broken, a compact with | 
the Evil One, who, for revenge, had set a blight upon | 


everything he touched. Yet few individuals have ever 
started in life under circumstances more favourable to 
success than Fred Hamilton. Adopted by a bachelor 
uncle, who had been nominated to the governorship of 


the island in which I resided, in the days of highest © 
colonial prosperity, he was called upon to act as secre- | 


tary at the early age of sixteen. His education was 
defective ; but for the colonies, this was of little im- 


portance while other qualifications existed; and our | 
hero was persevering, adventurous, industrious, and | 
saving even to parsimony, while the steadiness of his | 


character was proverbial. He was not twenty when 
he thought he had laid by sufficient to embark as 
planter; and it just happened about this time that 
there was a fine plantation for sale, whose owner had 
returned to England with an immense fortune; and so 
rich was the soil, so well cultivated and well managed, 
that it was reported to yield from 50 to 100 per cent. 
The estate itself was invested with a great deal of 
romance and interest in the eyes of the inhabitants. It 
had been first planted by a certain Count Lopinot, a 
refugee from St Domingo, who would have been 
sacrificed during the rebellion but for the fidelity of his 
own domestics, who not only saved him from the fury 
of the insurgents, but followed him to this colony, there 
to continue as his slaves, and labour for his fortune. 
Count Lopinot, when he died, might at least have left 
the gift of freedom in his will to his generous deliverers; 
but such notions never occur to planters, or when they 


do, they soon give place to a weightier consideration | 
for their heirs; and thus no other token of acknow- | 
ledgment was ever given to these devoted negroes than | 


in naming the estate, which the count called ‘La Re- 
connaissance,’ in remembrance of what he owed them. 
The negroes who survived him preserved a strong 
attachment to his memory. He had been invariably 
kind and indulgent to them, sharing in their labour, 
their hardships, and their fare; and the contrast he 
formed to the hard-tasking, unfeeling owner who suc- 
ceeded him, only made them cling with greater fond- 
ness to his name. The old ones left his memory as an 
heirloom to the young; the new generation grew up 
with his name on their lips; and every year, on the 
anniversary of his death, the negroes would assemble 
with their children on his grave; and at sundown, the 
hour of his burial, they would sing the wild chorus of 
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It was of this estate Fred now became purchaser, 
having agreed to pay half the value down, and the rest 
in yearly instalments. He was delighted with his ac- 
quisition, which presented at crop-time a scene of 
stirring interest. Bands of young men and girls 
coming in to the mill laden with canes, and laughing 
with joy ; groups of women watching and directing the 
process of grinding; and round about the caldrons, in 
the boiling-house, intelligent negroes, all busy and ac- 
tive in the manufacture, and cheering one another with 
their wild chorus songs, their stories, and their jokes. 
All went on well for a short time; the negroes were 


| laborious and faithful, the estate well stocked, and 


sugar so profitable in the market, that Fred looked for- 


| ward to a return which would not only pay off the first 


instalment of the debt incurred by the purchase, but be 
sufficient to realise a handsome surplus beside. As he 
was indulging in these reflections, planning his future 
movements, and picturing to himself a brilliant fortune, 
home intelligence arrived announcing a fall in the sugar 
market so great, that not enough could be realised to 
meet the debt of the estate. Fred was startled, but not 
discouraged, for he had not been wholly unprepared for 
the fluctuations of the West India market, which at 
times were so great as to give to planting something 
of the character of gambling. Yet an error had been 
committed in the time chosen for the speculation—an 
error which wiser heads than his commit, when in their 
commercial adventures they take not into considera- 
tion the onward march of social and political changes, 
and their necessary influence on the private affairs of 
men. ‘The question of the emancipation of the slaves, 
so often discussed, and so often set aside, was at last 
beginning to gain ground in England. But the colonists 
would not believe this, though they saw the markets 
steadily suffering; and our hero had been as obstinately 
blind to the fact as the rest when he had ventured as 
a slave-holding planter. 

His first difficulty had come upon him, and the fall 
in the sugar market was afterwards related as a fatality 
connected with him, particularly when it was remem- 
bered that, to add to his perplexities, Sir James —— 
now suddenly fell ill, and died a victim to the effects of 
the climate. This was a terrible blow to the young 
colonist, who lost in his uncle not only his best friend, 
but all hope of future favour with the men of power in 
England. Even the fortune he was led to expect was 
found legacied to poor relatives, Fred being considered 
too favourably embarked in life to need more than a 
family keepsake. To add to his mortification, he soon 
had to resign to another governor not only the govern- 
ment villa he had been accustomed to inhabit, but to 
a young successor the office of secretary, which had 
hitherto given him dignity and income. 

Thus circumstanced, Fred prudently resolved to go 
down to live among his slaves on the estate. His first 
care was to reduce the expenditure: he dismissed his 
manager, and in his place worked early and late, in 
order to turn everything to profit, and prevent unneces- 
sary waste. With this, he was prudent enough never 
to lose sight of the physical welfare of his negroes ; and 
I even remember meeting him in a shop about this 
time clad, as I thought, very shabbily, while he was 
purchasing good warm clothing for his slaves. But 
neither economy nor good management could prevail 
against the commercial depression of the times. The 
markets became worse and worse; all West India pro- 
duce was now at a discount; and the price of sugar 
continued steadily to sink, till the planters, alarmed 
and disconcerted, and being unable any longer to bear 
the expenses of a manufacture at all times very heavy, 
tore up their canes, and laid out their lands for other 


produce. 

Fred alone bore the pressure with patience, believing 
that sugar was too long down not to rise at last. He 
still struggled on through his difficulties to maintain 
the expense of sugar-planting. By way of helping him- 


had on hand in some channel of profit; and finding a 
great demand in the market for cattle, an epidemic 
having swept the island of domestic animals, he took 
the opportunity, when a ship was about to sail for the 
coast of Africa, to order a cargo of bisons from the 
banks of the Senegal. In a few weeks the ship returned ; 
and so eagerly were the animals sought by purchasers, 
that it was calculated Fred Hamilton might have made 
upwards of L.2000 profit that morning had he been 
disposed to come to terms; but after some bargaining, 
he postponed the sale, and sent his bisons away to 
the savannas to be refreshed by green food, thinking 
that it would improve their appearance, and thus 
enable him to derive a greater profit from them. And 
it really seemed to turn out as he expected; the few 
he had sold to form samples of butchers’-meat had 
been so much approved (the hump on the back had 
been found particularly tender), that many customers 
showed signs of meeting the extravagant demands of 
the young speculator, and volunteered to follow him to 
the place where the animals were grazing. But a very 
different scene to that which they expected now met 
their view. Full twenty head of cattle were lying dead 
on the ground, all swollen and disfigured, from the 
effects of poison, while those which remained alive were 
drooping and dying. Was it the deed of some hidden 
enemy—some revengeful slave? No: but Fred Hamil- 
ton, in sending the animals to the savannas, had never 
paused to consider their physical circumstances. Pent 
up and starved during the voyage, and proportionably 
eager to satisfy their hunger when the means were at 
hand, they had lost that instinct which should have 
taught them to distinguish between different herbs, and 
consequently had fallen victims to the poisonous weeds 
with which the new soil abounded. 

The next speculation in which we find our hero 
engaged is matrimony; for he now considered the pos- 
session of an heiress the fairest and easiest way of rising 
out of his increasing difficulties. 

Nora Grantley was at this time decidedly the belle 
of the colony. But her large lustrous eyes and fringing 
lashes, and her rich brown locks inframing a complexion 
fair as the rose, were not her only charms; she hada 
mind simple as it was accomplished, and a heart warm 
as youth, innocence, and native goodness could make it. 
Better than all in the eyes of our colonist, she had a 
fortune, the amount of which was perfectly well known 
to Fred, as it was lodged in his brother’s bank in Eng- 
land. It was precisely what he wanted—not investments 
of any kind, but hard cash at the disposal of the lady 
herself. Fred became painfully impatient to seize a 
prize apparently within his reach; and with anxious 
steps he hastened to make acquaintance with Major 
Grantley, the father of the young lady. Nora proved 
agreeable to the suit, the father encouraged it, and 
Fred was at length received as an acknowledged suitor. 
It had been well for Nora, however, had Fred never 
thought of her. 

From the time of his uncle’s death, Fred had become 
careless and imprudent in the choice of his companions, 
merely from a love of that flattery which, in the days 
of his uncle’s power, had been profusely offered to him, 
and which he could no longer obtain but from those 
of a lower grade. Among the sycophants and parasites 
who were always about him, there was none so dis- 
tinguished as George Morven—a young man of indiffe- 
rent character, but possessing the seductive qualities 
of wit and a handsome person. He had missed Fred 
of late in their joyous haunts, and determined to 
learn the cause, he set off for La Reconnaissance, and 
soon overtook his friend, bent on the same journey. 
They spent the night in revelling, and when morn- 
ing came, the negroes found the two gentlemen 
asleep in the open air, in a state which plainly told 
of their excesses. Now, the dew, or, as some have 
it, the moonlight, of tropical climates has generally a 
fatal effect upon those who sleep ex to its in- 


self to do so, he resolved to embark what money he 


fluence, and Fred awoke ill, with the muscles of 
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In the delirium of 
fever he raved continually about Nora, and about a 


_ little antelope brought to him by the captain of the 


bison cargo, and which, it seemed, during his last inter- 


view with Nora, he had promised to present to her next |. 


day. Morven, who, to do him justice, nursed his friend 
during his illness with brotherly care, renewed the 
conversation one day when he found the patient re- 
covering, and offered to take the little creature to town 
with intelligence of his health to the lady, shrewdly 
remarking that it would keep him fresh in her memory. 
This offer was readily accepted, and many a message 
went and came from that day between Major Grantley’s 
domicile and La Reconnaissance, until George Morven 
professed himself obliged to leave him to see after some 
affairs of his own in town. Being now left alone, Fred 
scarcely waited for the doctor’s leave when he mounted 
his horse, and rode to town to see his Nora. The 
evening was bright and beautiful, and the road was 
lined with gay and fragrant blossoms ; glittering birds 
twittered merrily on the boughs ; and broad-winged but- 
terflies were robbing the bells of the cactus, or sporting 
unconcernedly along, now alighting on the horse’s neck, 
now dancing before our traveller's steps, as in joyous token 
of his coming bliss. Yielding to the pleasing influence, 
Fred mused on his future destiny, and the object which 
was to brighten it; and recollecting the taste which 
Nora had for binding her tresses with wild-grown 
wreaths, he tore from the palms the blooming garlands 
which twine about their trunks, and quickening his 
pace, arrived soon after at Major Grantley’s by the 
courtyard gate, as it was customary with visitors riding. 
The first object he noticed was the antelope, which 
came bounding towards him, presenting her slender 
neck for the garlands which her master flung about 
her. Followed by the little favourite, he entered the 
house: but where was Nora? Alas! the place was 
desolate! Not a creature was to be seen, save one female 
domestic, who was standing at the door looking mourn- 
fully down the street. It was from this poor negro 
woman that Fred now learned the cause of the desola- 
tion around. Nora, the idol of so many, the good, the 
beautiful, the accomplished, had eloped with Morven, 
and the old major had left the house distracted to seek 
his child. 

Some years afterwards I chanced to see Nora. Alas, 
how changed! She, the hard-working drudge, by turns 
cooking a scanty meal for her drunken husband, and 
scouring the floor, I could scarcely at first believe her 
to be the same with the beautiful heiress, reared with 
such lavish affection and tenderness! Her father? 
Alas! he had long sunk into the grave: and her for- 
tune—it was gone! But to return to the disappointed 
lover. He, it is said, was so overpowered at the unex- 
pected account, that he fell senseless on the floor. Much 
pity cannot in justice be accorded to him. A true lover 
would not have become a night reveller; a true lover 
would have shrunk from trusting to the mediation of an 
unprincipled boon companion. A suitor from unworthy 
motives, he only met his proper reward. The unhappy 
Frederick suffered a relapse from excess of grief; but 
he was soon abroad again, and actively looking about 
for some other means of improving his fortune. In- 
deed it was eminently required. The sugar had sunk 
more and more with every season; the planters no longer 
gave way to alarm; they were past that—they de- 
sponded; and Fred was fain at last to follow the gene- 
ral example, by rooting up the canes, to give place to 
some other produce. He now divided his estate be- 
tween the planting of coffee and cocoa, at that time the 
two most profitable articles in the West India market; 
and so well did he manage, that it was not long be- 
fore the precious plants began to flourish. But alas 
for his expectations, which had still outlived the 
signal failures of the past! One morning during his 
rambles among the cocoa walks, to his dismay he 
discovered all the buds to be devoured by caterpillars 
of an enormous size, which swarmed in such extra- 


. feed into proper plight, and sell again at a profit. 


ordinary numbers as even to amaze the negroes them- 
selves, accustomed as they 
The coffee, too, was a failure; shrivelled and imperfect, 
the berries proved all valueless. 

Amazed at a calamity which, of all the planters of 
that quarter, seemed to touch him alone, our colonist 
began to consider himself as the victim of his own 
negroes. He assembled them forthwith, examined 
them, accused them of dealing in Obeah magic, and 
punished them as though he had proved the crime. 
Yet what, in reality, was the cause? He had changed 
the cultivation of his estate from a kind which his 
negroes understood, to one of which both master and 
slaves were equally ignorant. From false notions of 
economy, he had not even allowed himself the assist- 
ance of a manager; and when the season came for 
clearing the leaves of insects, the cocoa bushes were 
ignorantly neglected, and consequently devoured before 
the time of harvest came round. As for the coffee, its 
cultivation proved a failure, because the site of La Re- 
connaissance was by no means adapted for its growth; 
a circumstance which Fred Hamilton had entirely over- 
looked. Thus still was misfortune traceable to some 
deficiency on his own part. 

Having little to occupy him for a time, Fred began 
to collect all the fallen timber on the estate, which he 
was so far successful in selling, that the proceeds en- 
abled him to embark in a speculation of another kind. 
He purchased a piece of land just outside the town, on 
the borders of a pleasant savanna, where the broad tufts 
of the bamboo and sheltering cinnamon make the air 
cool and fragrant. On this he erected a villa. The 
house was handsome, the garden, too, was charming. 
It had a Grenadilla arbour, patches of Spanish rose, 
and shrubs of the much-prized Irish brier, which scents 
the air with its leaves, though it refuses to bloom in the 
tropics. Then mimosas in abundance, trumpet and 
wax flowers, and a hundred others which he took care 
to introduce, to say nothing ofa precious corner laid out 
for European vegetables, and which alone was enough 
to make the place desirable. He was not long in meet- 
ing with an advantageous offer for its purchase; and 
he was about to close the agreement, when a claimant 
most unexpectedly started up to dispute the title, which 
Fred had unfortunately neglected duly toexamine. As 
matters stood, he might even then have extricated him- 
self from the dilemma, had he listened to the counsels of 
a friend, who advised him to compound, and submit the 
matter to private arbitration, rather than engage in a 
suit; but Fred was tenacious, and would not yield an 
iota of what he held. So did the suit begin; and it may 
be pending yet for anything I know. 

To meet the demands of the men of law, Fred found 
himself obliged to sell some of his negroes. He per- 
ceived with satisfaction that the slave market was 
rising. There happened to be in the harbour a ship 
recently arrived from Barbadoes with a cargo of slaves 
smuggled from that island; and Fred, calculating on 
the favour which the government officers were tes- 
tifying to the captain, ventured on the purchase of 
a lot, which he intended to take down to the estate, 
And 
so far he had succeeded in his plans, that they were 
already trained and managed to excellent condition for 
the market, when one morning, as he sat calculating his 
eaeey gains on their sale, a strange negro entered 

is hall and presented him a paper, an official despatch, 
proclaiming the Barbadian cargo free. 

How such an inconsistency could take place, can only 


be explained by that partial administration so usual in | 


colonies far from the controlling power of the mother 
country. The smuggling vessel had not only been 
allowed to enter the harbour unopposed, but the custom- 
house officers had passed the cargo, the registrar had 
entered the names of the negroes in his record, and even 
the protector of slaves had given the necessary license 
for their sale. But a private quarrel having arisen soon 
after between the latter gentleman and one of the pur- 
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_ engaged in the forbidden purchase. 


stitious dislike. 


chasers, for revenge, an inquiry was immediately insti- 
tuted into the illegal proceedings of the late importation, 


| in order that the protector’s opponent should be sum- 


moned to pay the penalty of the offence. Suffice it to 
say, that more opposition was offered to the sentence 


| than had been contemplated ; public curiosity was roused, 


and the punishment intended only for one, was soon 
found necessary to extend to all those who had been 
Remonstrance 
was vain—petitions were useless—the authorities had 


| frowned; and even Fred, who hastened to town to solicit 
| connivance, was forced to submit. Alas! he had bought 


those slaves on credit; his debts had already increased 
to such an amount that he began to despair in good 
earnest; and what was worse, with the loss of hope 


' vanished much of that nice sense of honour and self- 


respect of which he had once enjoyed the reputation. 
Purchasers of the smuggled cargo attributed their losses 
to his unfortunate partnership in the concern, and re- 


_ ported their conviction to all the gossips of the place. 


His dealings were mistrusted, his rectitude questioned— 
nay, his very payments were looked upon with super- 
Women would sit in their balconies of 
a moonlight evening and relate long tales of his quarrels 
with the Evil One—how his new house was haunted, his 
cattle poisoned, his possessions cursed ; and it was even 
asserted that winged demons had been seen flitting 
about his head as he was riding home one night in the 
gloom. At last even poor Fred’s friends began to shun 
him—the weak, because they could not rise superior to 
public opinion; and the selfish, because he no longer 
brought them interest or honour. 

Forsaken by all, Fred Hamilton was glad to turn to 
one who, being a despised man, and of the outcast race 
of mulattoes, he judged would only be too glad to have 
the honour of befriending him, a white man. Sam 
Bruton, flattered by his notice, showed himself willing 
to serve the planter; he lent him money in his distress, 
and daily transacted little matters to his advantage, 


| which, owing to general prejudice, would otherwise 
| have been neglected. 


Fred thought little of these 
things. Like all white people, he considered the 
coloured race born for his benefit, deeming it recom- 
pense enough to permit any service at their hands. 
And when he saw Bruton’s sister, it was not love that 
drew his attention, but the hope of obtaining a female 
superintendent on the estate to tend the negro children, 
and visit the patients of the hospital. But Lolotte was 
beautiful: she had one of those houri-like southern faces 
which set one dreaming of Paradise. And modest she 
was withal, and humble in her demeanour, as became 
one of her rejected race. Hamilton became fascinated; 
and almost unconsciously he made use of expressions 


_ which gave the poor girl to suppose that she had con- 


quered the prejudices of caste. The brother was fran- 
tic when he found he was only trifling with his sister’s 
happiness. 

It would have been easy to stop this annoyance in 
former days, when a white man might with impunity 
have inflicted Lynch law on a refractory mulatto; but 
the times were altered now—things were in a state of 
transition; scarcely any one knew his ground. The mu- 
lattoes had grown arrogant through government favour; 
and the planters, too well aware of this, shrank from 
quarrels, which, in the issue, would only humble them 
before a race of people they had hitherto trampled upon 
with impunity. Fred, therefore, saw the expediency of 
temporising, and with well-feigned candour he showed 
his books to the young coloured man, and explained the 
difficulty of his affairs. ‘You see,’ he said, ‘I am on 
the brink of ruin—my only hope lies in the willingness 
of my relatives in England to help me; and you will 
understand the impolicy of displeasing them just at, 
this moment by a marriage which they would never 
forgive: only wait a little till I can do it with impu- 
nity.’ Bruton yielded, but he watched him night and 
day; and he soon found that Fred, whether disgusted 


with his own importunities, or advised by his friends, | the 


was actually negotiating for a commission in the army, 
and preparing for a final and clandestine departure 
from the island. I remember one evening taking a 
stroll in company with some friends to Bruton’s hut to 
see Lolotte, now broken - hearted and forsaken; for 
the little family, so well conducted and knit together 
with affection, had excited universal interest even 
among the race whose privilege it was to despise 
them. We found Lolotte reclining on a couch, 
with a rosary on the back of a chair near her, and a 
prayer-book on the seat. Her cheeks were sunken 
and haggard; her complexion, once so soft and golden, 
was now of an ashy paleness; and her large eyes 
shone with a light almost unearthly. She was hardly 
able to speak from exhaustion; yet when we rose to 
depart, on one of our party casting her eyes upon the 
prayer - book with a smile of approval, she made an 
effort to whisper, while her eyes filled with tears, ‘It 
was for him I was praying: should you see him, say 
that Lolotte forgives him, and poor Bruton too has 
promised to forbear.’ .. . She could say no more, and 
we hurried away, secretly rejoicing to feel that her sor- 
rows would soon be at an end. Nor were we mistaken, 
for in a few days afterwards we caught a sight of Bruton 
passing our house clad in mourning. He was graver 
than usual; but his countenance was also calmer and 
more resigned. We knew then that it was all over; 
and a very little after, we heard of Fred as busily as 
ever engaged in studying tropical agriculture, from 
which we judged that he had given up his commission, 
and had once more settled down to his wonted interest 
and occupations on the estate. 

Bruton, in the meantime, had not forgotten his 
sister’s wrongs, and in his desire for revenge, had 
been plotting the final ruin of her destroyer. Aware of 
the state of Fred Hamilton’s affairs, he had written a 
full account of them to Coleman, former proprietor of 
La Reconnaissance, and principal creditor of its present 
owner, than which a more effectual means of sinking 
his enemy could not be devised: And now that the 
estate was thriving, our planter’s experience telling, 
and the harvest really ripening, Coleman, who for some 
years past had been unable to obtain his due instal- 
ments, arrived to claim the estate in person. And to 
complete the last link of Fred’s misfortunes, no sooner 
were the forms of seizure complied with, than the ge- 
neral emancipation of slaves was proclaimed ; so that, 
after all, Fred had not even the right to claim a shilling 
of the compensation money allowed to the slave-owners, 
The day on which he resigned La Reconnaissance, he 
borrowed a wagon to convey his movables to town, 
directing them to a hotel; while, with sorrow at his 
heart, he went by a bypath to take a last look at the 
estate. Strange that the same man who had but lately 
made such strenuous efforts to abandon the spot, should 
now feel such difficulty in summoning up resolution to 
leave it. He wandered up and down the walks he had 
planted like one in a dream, here pausing to contem- 
plate the well-laden shrubs of cocoa, there turning to 
listen to the gurgling stream which watered them, or 
rushing senselessly through the tufts of Indian flag and 
tangled lianas which partly concealed the banks. So he 
continued till night came, and then he lay down be- 
neath the tall coral-trees and slept till next mid-day, 
when, by mere chance, one of the negro women of the 
estate found him still on the ground, and burning with 
fever. With the help of a companion whom she called 
to her assistance, she carried him to her hut, where, 
with that instinctive kindness characteristic of the 
African, she tended him night and day, placing all her 


little gains and possessions at his command. But the 
hand of sorrow had pressed too heavily on his head, 
misfortune after misfortune had crushed his spirit, and 
he looked at the future with despair. Thus without a 
friend, without a home, without a hope on earth, re- 
ceived for charity into the hut of one of his own negroes, 
did the nephew of his Excellency the Governor of ——, 
brilliant secretary of 182-, the fortunate purchaser 
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of La Reconnaissance, now at the age of twenty-eight, 
sink broken-hearted into the grave. 

Alas! how many an adventurer has gone forth like 
him, full of antbition, elated with hope, impatient of 
gain, and ended as he did, without a friend to close his 
eyes! A mournful lesson to those who feel inclined to* 
leave the slow certainty of home advancement to pursue 
the brilliant phantom of ‘ El Dorado!’ 

A too great love of gain, to the exclusion of every 
other thought and feeling, seems to have been our 
planter’s defect. He might have succeeded in more 
settled countries; but here, the current of events was 
stronger than he could stem, and he had not genius to 
humour the stream till he could safely and conveniently 
swim to the shore. 

As a relief to the melancholy catastrophe, we have 
pleasure in stating that those negroes who had been 
sold away from La Reconnaissance, sharing in the gene- 
ral boon of emancipation, were soon enabled to return 
to their old friends and relations; and we have since 
heard that many of them have even become small pro- 
— on that spot of land they had so richly deserved 

inherit. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INSIGNIFICANT. 

Tr is one of the marvellous arrangements of Providence, 
that results of the greatest magnitude and importance 
are not unusually caused by operations apparently so 
insignificant as to be reckoned scarcely worthy of 
notice. Nothing, however, is really insignificant—all 
has a meaning—all tends to one harmonious whole in 
the order of creation. 

Some beautiful illustrations of this proposition are to 
be found in the animal kingdom, particularly in the 
immense and wonderful influence of minute animated 
organisms upon the actual form and mass of the globe! 
The chalk formation fills every reflective mind with 
wonder. The chalk-beds of England are many hundred 
feet thick, and many miles in extent. Who raised 
this wall of white around our coast? Who piled up 
those precipitous masses, from which all the labour 
and skill of man can only detach a few comparatively 
insignificant morsels? ‘We did!’ utter a myriad-mil- 
lion animalcules, whose dead bodies we thus behold. It 
is beyond conception; but the microscope assures us 
of the fact. These vast beds are composed of the 
shells of infusory animalcules. A ‘line’ is the 12th 
part of an inch. Now these creatures vary from the 
12th to the 280th part of a line in thickness! It has 
been calculated that ten millions of their dead bodies 
lie in a cubic inch! ‘ Singly,’ says a popular writer, 
‘they are the most unimportant of all animals; in 
the mass, forming as they do such enormous strata 
over a large part of the earth’s surface, they have an 
importance greatly exceeding that of the largest and 
noblest of the beasts of the field’ Theirs is a safe 
humility ; for while the greater creatures have many of 
them become extinct, and left no posterity, the descend- 
ants of these ancient earth-architects live and thrive to 
this very hour. The polishing-slate, or tripoli of Bilin, 
presents us with another instance in point. The inves- 
tigations of that greatest of microscopical observers, 
Professor Ehrenberg, have shown that this substance 
consists almost entirely of an aggregation of infusoria 
in layers, without any connecting medium. These are 
much more minute than the chalk animalcules. <A 
cubic line contains about twenty-three millions of them, 
and a cubic inch has been calculated to be the cenotaph 
of forty thousand millions of these beings! The weight 
of a cubic inch is about 220 grains, and that of the 
siliceous shield of a single animalcule is estimated at the 


187,000,000th part of a grain! The infusorial rock at 
Bilin forms a bed fourteen feet in thickness, and about 
fifty hundredweight is annually consumed of it at Berlin 
for different purposes. Two origins are now ascribed 
to limestone—one, that of chemical precipitation ; the 
other, which has a direct connection with our subject, 
ascribes the formation to the labours of the infusoria. 
There can be no doubt that many of the enormous beds 
of this substance with which we are familiar are the re- 
sults of the accumulation of innumerable millions of these 
tiny creatures. They swarm in all waters, indifferently 
in salt as in fresh; and secreting from the lime held in 
solution by such water the necessary material for their 
shields or calcareous skeletons, they form by their enor- 
mous aggregation, in process of time, the vast strata of 
which we speak. For this purpose, it is necessary that 
they should be capable of multiplying immensely ; and 
this they do by the different processes of spontaneous 
fissuration, gemmation, and the development of ova. 
The white calcareous earth so common at the bottoms 
of bogs and morasses has its origin in the ceaseless 
labours of these creatures; and the ‘ bog-iron ore’ of 
geologists consists of the ferruginous shields of others. 
Thus, as has been aptly remarked by the old Latin pro- 
verb, ‘iron, flint, and lime, all formed by worms,’ which 
was probably a sly sarcasm against philosophy, modern 
science has shown to be actually true in the history of 
the animalcules. The Great Pyramid of Egypt has 
been looked upon by men as a miracle of human power 
and skill: yet every stone in its composition is a 
greater far, for the limestone of which this vast struc- 
ture is built was erected long ago by an army of humble 
animalcules more numerous than all the hosts of a 
thousand Pharaohs. It has been finely said by 
Young— 

* Where is the dust that has not been alive?’ 


though perhaps he little knew the wide application of 
the truth he was enunciating. In Lapland, we are told 
that in certain places there exists a stratum of earth 
called bergmehil, full of fossil animalculites. It contains 
four per cent. of animal matter, for the sake of which 
the wretched inhabitants, when hard pressed for food, 
collect this earth, and mixing it up with a portion of 
the bark of trees ground to powder, use it as food. The 
town of Richmond in Virginia is entirely built on a 
bed of siliceous marl composed of these creatures, and 
on the average about twenty feet in thickness. 

From the consideration of these stupendous results of 
animalcule labour, we may turn to the equally interest- 
ing one of that of the zoophytes. When we mention 
the term coral formations, it will certainly convey to 
the major part of our readers that impression of the 
vast importance of apparently insignificant beings 
which we desire, since, thanks to the interesting and 
popular character of many of our valuable scientific 
works, much information on the subject is now abroad. 
Let us, however, mention a few of the remarkable works 
executed by these indefatigable labourers. Captain 
Flinders describes a coral-reef on the east coast of 
New Holland which is 1000 miles long. In one part it 
is unbroken for a distance of 350 miles. Enormous 
masses of this structure also brave the fury of the 
wide-spread waters of the Pacific. These groups are 
from 1100 to 1200 miles long, by 300 or 400 in breadth. 
The following extract from that most interesting work, 
*Darwin’s Journal,’ will convey a good idea of the 
extént of these labours in one spot—Keeling Island, 
which is an entire mass of coral:—‘ Such formations 
rank high amongst the wonderful objects of this world. 
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Captain Fitzroy found no bottom with a line 7200 feet 
long, at a distance of only 2200 yards from the shore. 
Hence this island forms a lofty submarine mountain, 
with sides steeper even than the most abrupt volcanic 
cone. The saucer-shaped summit is ten miles across ; 
and every single atom, from the least particle to the 
largest fragment of rock in this great hill—which, how- 
ever, is small compared with very many other lagoon 
islands—bears the stamp of having been subject to or- 
ganic arrangement. We feel surprised,’ he adds, ‘ when 
travellers tell us of the vast dimensions of the Pyramids 
and other great ruins; but how utterly insignificant 
are the greatest of them when compared to these moun- 
tains of stone accumulated by the agency of various 
minute and tender animals.’ 

The entomologist, jealous for the honour of his 
science, will tell us that a similar lesson may be learned 
by equally striking illustrations from the page of insect 
life; nor is it a violation of our prefatory compact to 
include the displays of insect power under the dynamics 
of insignificance. When countries have been shaved of 
their increase, when kings and councils have been per- 
plexed, and whole nations have trembled, at the sound 
of an insect’s wing, we are justified in giving their 
deeds a record in this place and on this occasion. 
Let him that can count the leaves of the thickest 
forest despise, if he can, the powers of that legion of 
caterpillars of which Reaumur speaks as having 
brought a premature winter upon a dense wood in 
France which he visited. Every tree was overrun 
with them; and in a brief time, from the refreshing 
green of spring, the whole scene assumed the parched 
brown aspect of late autumn. Such was the alarm 
excited, that an act of the government was called forth, 
decreeting that everybody should assist in the extermi- 
nation of the insects. Butthey were not to be annihilated 
by ‘act of parliament:’ cold and rain killed them. The 
Hessian fly, supposed to have been carried by the far less 
formidable Hessian troops from Germany, committed 
for a length of time the most awful ravages in North 
America. At one period it was thought they would 
annihilate the culture of wheat altogether. They came 
in enormous numbers, thickening the very air, crossing 
lakes and rivers like a cloud. In a tumbler of beer, 500 
met death by drowning! The privy council, we are 
told, met day by day to consult what measures could be 
adopted to destroy these ravagers. Expresses were de- 
spatched to France, Austria, Prussia, and America, for 
full information ; and the minutes of council and neces- 
sary documents fill upwards of 200 pages. All this about 
an insignificant fly! The weevils, likewise, have an 
evil name for their destroying powers. Every voyager 
knows them, and has watched their manceuvres in his 
biscuits, or has been on the point of swallowing hundreds 
in his soup. A great brewer used to say that he col- 
lected them out of his granaries by bushels; which can- 
not be wondered at, when we remember that a single 
pair will, in the course of one year, become surrounded 
with a family of 6000! Our grapes are often cut 
down for us, and withered before their time, by the 
larve of other insects. In the course of the last cen- 
tury they multiplied so excessively in Sweden, that 
numbers of meadows became white and dry, as if 
scorched. The larve of our childhood’s friend, ‘ Daddy 
long-legs,’ some years ago entirely destroyed hundreds 
of acres of the best and richest pasture-land, all be- 
coming brown, dry, and dead. A piece of turf, a 
square foot in size, when examined, contained the 
enormous number of 210 grubs! After all, what are 


= 


these to the locusts, that oppressive scourge with 
which Providence occasionally visits nations? To 
quote a single instance :—In Russia, in 1650, they came 
at three points in vast multitudes ; they darkened the 
very air, covered the earth, and in some places their 
dead bodies formed a stratum four feet deep; the trees 
literally bent under them, and were of course stripped 
clean in a very little time. On one occasion they are 
said to have been the indirect causes of the death of 
about a million men and animals. Surely here is a 
display of power which redeems insects from the stigma 
of insignificance ! 

But this is not all. The insect known as the Teredo 
navalis commits a more subtile, but scarcely less terrible 
work upon the wooden structures of our piers. The 
piers of Holland are suffering immensely from the 
destroying powers of this humble insect; and appre- 
hensions are seriously entertained that, by its injuring 
the timber-work of the dams, the day may come when 
the country will be flooded. The authors of the 
‘Introduction to Entomology’ tell us that the piers of 
Bridlington Harbour, in our own country, are going 
rapidly to ruin by the attacks of a little wood-louse! 
In three years they reduced a three-inch plank to less 
than an inch in thickness. What will be thought of 
our subject when we state that a ship of the line, a 
British man-of-war, was attacked by insects, and the 
vast structure more roughly handled than she had been 
in the severest action? So seriously, indeed, had she 
been injured, that it was only by firmly lashing her 
together that she could be saved from foundering with 
all on board! And lastly, the termites, or white ants, 
are worse still. Think of an army of puny insects 
sweeping away every relic of a village, or reducing a 
monarch of the forest to the thickness of brown paper ; 
or, more audacious still, threatening the gorgeous palace 
of the governor-general of India with ruin! We may 
well join, then, with Mr Lyell, while wondering at the 
vast and often suddenly-created powers of the insect 
world, in saying, ‘If, for the sake of employing on 
different but rare occasions a power of 200 horses, we 
were under the necessity of feeding all these animals 
at great cost in the intervals, we should greatly admire 
the invention of such a machine as the steam-engine, 
which was capable at any moment of exerting the same 
degree of strength without any consumption of food 
during the periods of inaction. The same kind of 
admiration is excited when we contemplate the powers 
of insect life, in the creation of which the Author of 
Nature has been so prodigal. A scanty number of 
minute individuals, to be detected only by careful 
research, are ready in a few days, weeks, or months, to 
give birth to myriads; but no sooner has the destroy- 
ing commission been executed, than the gigantic power 
becomes dormant.’ 

Our final illustrations may be taken from the king- 
dom of inorganic nature. Our endeavour is to show 
the vast energies of the expansive force of such an 
insignificant thing as a drop of frozen water, or a 
foot of heated rock. Whoever has read Scoresby’s 
interesting and valuable work on the arctic regions, 
must have been struck with the account he gives of 
the broken state of the rocks in Spitzbergen. On 
landing, he ascended the beach towards several hills 
of some elevation; but he found that climbing was 
almost impossible, in consequence of the excessively 
loose state of the stones on the surface. It was in vain 
to attempt to walk, as the feet lost their hold, and the 
traveller came down in a shower of stones. The only 
pace to be adopted was that of a sort of jumping run, 
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which proved inordinately fatiguing. ‘ These rocks,’ he 
writes, ‘appear solid in the distance, but on examina- 
tion, they were found to be full of fractures in every 
direction, so that it was with difficulty that a specimen 
of five or six pounds in a solid mass could be obtained. 
The least movement sent floods of stones down the rock. 
Cliffs of a thousand feet were found fissured in every 
direction; and toward the sea-edge, stones weighing 
more than two or three ounces each could not be ob- 


| tained. Darwin makes the same observation on Terra 


del Fuego and within the Andes. Here, he says, he 
often observed that where the rock was covered with 
snow, its surface was shivered in an extraordinary man- 
ner into small angular fragments. On the Cordilleras, 
the rock crumbles in great quantities, and masses of 
detritus slide down every spring like great avalanches. 
There can be no doubt that this enormous destruction 
of rock is due to a very simple cause. Many of our 
public buildings suffer in a similar manner; and in the 
severe winters of Quebec, the most serious damage is 
done to the granite piers by the same force. Yet the 
power which thus levels the great mountains by de- 
grees, and brings them to communion with the dust of 
the lowly earth, is but the expansion of water, which, 
becoming infiltrated into their substance, or dropping 
into crevices, rends them asunder, when it is in the act 
of freezing, with a force nothing can resist. How impor- 
tant an agent this is in the work of renewing the earth 
we need scarcely say. 

From certain experiments made in America by a 
gentleman of practical scientific research, it appears 
that it is impossible, in countries having a variation 
of more than 90 degrees Fahrenheit annual tempera- 
ture, to construct a coping of stones five feet long in 
which the joints will be water-tight. Mr Lyell, pro- 
ceeding on the calculations arrived at in these experi- 
ments, states that if we can suppose a mass of sandstone 
a mile in thickness to have its temperature raised 200 
degrees Fahrenheit, it would lift a superincumbent layer 
of rock to the height of ten feet. ‘ But suppose a part 
of the earth’s crust 100 miles thick, and equally expan- 
sible, the temperature of which was raised 600 or 700 
degrees. This might produce an elevation of between 
2000 and 3000 feet. The cooling of the same mass, 
again, might afterwards cause the overlying rocks to 
sink down again, and resume their original ition. 
By such agency we might explain the gradual rise of 
Scandinavia.’ Calculations have been made by geolo- 
gists which appear to account for the elevation of land 
in Sweden by a rise of only 3 degrees temperature 
(Reaumur), supposing the stratum to be 140,000 feet 
thick. Upon a similar supposition, the rise and fall of 
the waters of the Caspian Sea might be explained, 
supposing its bed subject to alternate elevations and 
depressions of temperature. Again, if the strata were 
principally clay, as it is well known that that substance 
contracts when heated, we might account for the sub- 
sidence of land on the supposition that the clay strata 
were contracting under the influence of heat. No one 
at all acquainted with the enormous, the, in truth, im- 
measurable force of contraction and expansion under 
the influence of caloric, will feel a doubt that the cause 
assigned is at least adequate to the effects produced. 
Yet how insignificant a thing an icicle! how appa- 
rently inappreciable the amount of increase in a heat- 
expanded stone ! 

When all creation inculcates the same truth, it would 
be manifestly easy to multiply examples by rambling 
over many other equally interesting fields of study. 
But to give a complete view of the subject is neither 
within the scope, nor is it the legitimate object, of an 
‘article.’ It appears, indeed, as if the wisdom and 
power of the Creator were in nothing more manifest 
than in the astonishing force He has committed to the 
charge, not of the great and mighty of this world of 
nature, but to the humble and individually feeble in- 
sect or animalecule. The remark of Sir John Herschel 
forms an apposite conclusion to our paper:—‘ To the 


natural philosopher there is no natural object that is 
unimportant or trifling. From the least of nature’s 
works he may learn the greatest lessons.’* 


A FRENCH ODDITY. 


It was a warm sunny afternoon in the beginning of 
May, when, leaving my little chamber in the Rue des 
Beaux Arts, I bethought me of a stroll in the Tuileries 
Gardens. I sauntered along the quays on my side the 
Seine, now looking at a print, now stopping at a book- 
stall, until I came to the Pont Neuf, by which I crossed 
the water, and then proceeded direct to the gardens. 
The fountains were showering their bright rain in the 
sunshine, the parterre had been freshly done up, and 
the was vividly green; even the windows of 
the palace had all been mended, so as to show no signs 
of revolutionary violence. Everything looked neat, 
and beautiful, and pleasant. Above all was the clear 
crystal air of Paris, the atmosphere of which gives a 
transparency, and breathes an elasticity, which is pre- 
ciously peculiar to the fair city of the Seine. I loitered 
a moment over the few flowers, and then passed on to 
the sunny dry parts, by the sides of which chairs are 
placed, and furnished at a sou a piece to those who 
desire their accommodation. 


On these were seated | 


a bright array of French mammas, with their exqui- | 


site bonnets, and the hues of their dress so chastely 
chosen ; and by them their nurses, in their various pro- 
vincial costumes, with caps piled up with lace in all 


grotesquely graceful fashions, and arrayed in colours | 


bright and decided, making the scene quite picturesque 


and piquant. Around played the children, little bonny © 
brunettes or blushing blondes, full of gay grace or | 


pretty pettishness. I could not, however, help again 
observing, as I had done the day before, while taking 
the same walk with my friend Elihu Burritt, the pre- 
dominance of pugnacious playthings among the boys. 
Each little lad had a tiny tricolour, or a bit of a drum, 
or a tin sword by his side, supported duly by scabbard 
and belt. Many had guns, and some of these had even 
metal bayonets. French fame and French folly had 
already entered those little heads. It is a gay and 


pleasing sight, however—mammas, nurses, and children, | 


in those sunny Tuileries Gardens. 
own ‘ wee bairnies’ and walked on. 

I passed into the shade under the splendid chestnut 
trees—then brightly green in foliage, and beginning to 
show their groups of snowy-white flowers, delicately 
tinted with a blushing pink—to the right of the gardens 
from whence I had entered. I sat down on one of the 
fixed stone seats, at the foot of a chestnut which had 
perhaps the biggest bole and the most spreading 
umbrage of any in the place, and had just perused the 
third page of the last new revolutionary pamphlet, 
when my attention was distracted by a buzz and sup- 
pressed titter in the nearest path. I looked, and saw 
all eyes turned upon a strange figure which was strut- 
ting down the middle of the pathway. It was that of a 
young man, with an odd conformation of head, the fore- 
head retreating, and the crown low, hair almost colour- 
less, and without either hat or cap. He was dressed in 
a bright green coat with gilt buttons; he wore a red 


I thought of my 


neckcloth, with the collar slightly turned over; and in | 


one hand he carried an immense opera-glass, and in the 
other a switch of a cane, both of which he used in a 
most ridiculous fashion. 

The 
It was not ‘Poor Joe,’ down in our woodland village 
north of the Orwell; but his Sillyness of the Seine, 
fine in his folly, not un sot, but un simple, cackling 
with conceit, a goose of glory. On he promenaded 
along the path, apparently unaccompanied, except by 
the glances of the curious. Wishing to study a spe- 
cimen of the French fool, I rose and followed at 
a little distance, skirting along the trees, so as to 
be unobserved by my subject, and thus to avoid the 
possibility of giving him pain. Rumour ran before him, 


poor creature was evidently of weak intellect. | 


| 


| | | 
| 
| 

| 
| on 
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and fame followed him. He by no means avoided 
attraction. Now he grimaced with his hand, smoothing 
down his hairless chin: now he twirled his little yellow 
cane in all kinds of curious circles, until it flew from 
_his hand, and he was compelled to the undignified 
_ action of stooping to pick it up: now he seemed to be 
_ humming a song, sensibly to his own satisfaction. He 
was in his greatest glory, however, with his opera-glass. 
Every now and then he applied it to his eye, and took 
| @ sweeping survey of everything within sight. As 
ladies approached, he exhibited himself to perfection. 
He was evidently fascinated with the fair; and when 
any appeared within about eight or ten yards of him, 
he halted, drew himself up in a position in which his 
two legs were close together, and duly placing his cane 
under one arm, deliberately levelled the barrel of his 
glass at the fresh faces which fronted him. Having 
thus done execution, to the dismay of some, and to the 
laughter of others, and to his own entire satisfaction, 
he lowered his glass, and jauntily journeyed on. 

Fate, however, follows fame, and glory glides away. 
Some gamins, observing our hero, followed him, evi- 
dently having an intelligence among themselves, for 
some time closely. At length he entered the circular 
walk at the end of the gardens nearest the Champs 
Elysées. Here some of the lads continued to follow his 
steps, while others went round the other way, on pur- 
pose to meet him. Our hero had fallen into the trap. 
He continued his round, and was met, as intended, by 
the oldest lad, who, touching his cap—for the French 
are ever polite, even in fun—said, ‘I hope monsieur is 
enjoying his promenade?’ ‘ Yes, yes, monsieur,’ was 
the answer, for the French even say monsieur to boys 
of five or six. A few more words were exchanged, 
which I did not catch, and then, ‘ Will you oblige me 
with your arm?’ said the dirty, ragged gamin. It was 
enough. Our hero was off. In an instant his self- 
satisfied look was changed to one of the extremest dis- 
| tress. His walk, before so smart, so stylish, or so 
| solemn, was metamorphosed into an exit composed of 
shuffling, wading, swimming, running, and flying. His 
opera-glass was plunged into his pocket, his cane held 
tightly in his hand, and with his arms rowing like 
awkward wings, his knees knocking together, his head 
poked out, and his back bent in, he either fled or flew, 
and I soon lost sight of the French fool amid the chest- 
nuts. ‘ Will you oblige me with your arm, monsieur ?’ 
said the gamin; but love of fame and vainglory would 
have nothing to do with such liberty, equality, and 
| fraternity. In walking home, I thought that the poor 
French fool was, after all, only an exaggerated type of 
the defects in his national character; and that beneath 
| the fact which had passed before me something of a 
| moral lay concealed—namely, that republican institu- 
tions would have considerable difficulty in harmonising 
'| with French foolery. 


DR CHANNING. 


Dr CuHaAnnino’s writings have been widely diffused, and 
have exerted a remarkable influence in this country as 
well as in America. Our natural desire to know the 
history of a mind the workings of which have been so 
powerful, and to see how far the lofty ideal of a writer 
is embodied in his own life, is gratified by a copious 
| memoir of him just published by his nephew. We 
shall extract a short account of him from this large 
work, which is reprinted in England, under the protec- 
tion of a late copyright law. 
William Ellery Channing was born at N 

_ Rhode Island, United States, on the 7th of April 1780. 
His maternal grandfather, William Ellery, was a man 
of eminence, and at one period a member of Congress. 


| influence was gratefully acknowledged by his name- 


father emigrated from Dorsetshire in 1712), was an 
able lawyer, and attorney-general of his native state. 
He was an hospitable, benevolent, and religious man, 
and had deep horror at profaneness. His son ‘owed 
it to him, that though living in the atmosphere of 
this vice, no profane word ever passed his lips.’ His 
wife, who lived to the age of eighty-two, and was 
treated by Dr Channing with great filial reverence, 
was remarkable for her rectitude and simplicity of 
character, and for an entire truthfulness too rarely 
to be found. She exercised a scrupulous thorough- 
ness in her domestic details, and was somewhat rigid 
in her discipline. William was early remarkable 
for purity and self-command: he avoided bad com- 
pany, and was accustomed, in a gentle tone, which 
removed offence, to rebuke all obscenity and profane- 
ness. He was early actuated by the rule—not to let 
the left hand know what his right hand did. He hada 
peculiar regard for the rights and feelings of others; 
and his tenderness was manifested in his treatment of 
animals; and he was equally distinguished by noble- 
heartedness and courage. ‘These features of his cha- 
racter are displayed in interesting anecdotes. His © 
father’s death in 1793, which left his family in very | 
reduced circumstances, stimulated his independent 
energy and foresight for others ; but a shade of prema- 
ture seriousness was given to his temper. 

At fourteen, he entered Harvard University, at Cam. | 
bridge, near Boston, United States. As a boy, he was | 
noted rather for his contemplative habits than for his 
attainments. He had not been a quick scholar, and his 
anxiety to understand thoroughly whatever was pre- 
sented to him gave him the appearance of dulness. It 
is said that he found the difficulties of acquiring Latin 
to be insurmountable, until an assistant in his father’s 
office, taking pity on the plodding boy, gave him such 
assistance as helped him forward. ‘The first step being 
taken, his progress in the classics was rapid; but his 
chief taste was philosophy ; and with noble aspirations, 
he possessed an early ardour for freedom. As a student, 
he was remarkable for the eloquence and beauty of his 
compositions. 

Those who knew him in after-life as a frail, attenuated 
invalid, would hardly recognise this description of him 
by his fellow-student Washington Allston, the poet- 
painter :—‘* Though small in stature, his person at that 
time was rather muscular than slender. I should think 
it was even athletic, from the manner in which he pro- 
longed the contests with heavier antagonists in the 
wrestling-matches that were then common among the 
students; and for animal spirits he was no less remark- 
able than for his intellectual enthusiasm, amounting 
occasionally to unrestrained hilarity, but never passing 
the bounds of propriety. I well remember his laugh, 
which could not have been heartier without being ob- 
streperous.’ He records with deep gratitude that he 
was preserved from the contagion that surrounded him. 
‘ The state of morals among the students was anything 
but good; but poverty, a dread of debt, well-chosen 
friends, the pleasures of intellectual improvement, re- 
gard to my surviving parent, and an almost instinctive 
shrinking from gross vice, to which natural timidity 
and religious principle contributed not a little, proved | 
effectual safeguards. Had the bounds of purity once 
been broken, I know not that I should ever have re- 
turned to virtue.’ He and his friend Story (afterwards 
an eminent judge) declined the use of wine even at con- 
vivial entertainments. 

His classmates urged him to apply himself to law, as 
affording the best field for his eloquence; but he writes, 
‘In my senior year, the prevalence of infidelity, im- 
ported from France, led me to inquire into the evidences 
of Christianity, and then J found for what I was made. 
My heart embraced its great objects with an interest 
which has been increasing to this hour.’ 

After leaving college, at the age of eighteen, he spent 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

He lived to the age of ninety-three, and his beneficial 
sake. His father, William Channing (whose grand- 


part of two years at Richmond, Virginia, as tutor to the 
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family of Mr Randolph, a gentleman of station. This 
period exerted an important influence over his whole 
life. He saw quite a different phase of society, and 
heard opinions which were new to him. He admired a 
generosity and frankness which contrasted favourably 
with the avarice and calculating prudence of the north. 
He was, however, disgusted by the sensuality that pre- 
vailed, and saw that the demoralising influences of 
slavery, which, however, had not reached their subse- 
quent enormity, extended to the master as well as to 
his victim. 

‘ Absorbed in the duty of teaching during the day, and 
living much apart from the family, Mr Channing was 
prompted by his wish for quick advancement to pass 
most of the night in.study. He usually remained at 
his desk till two or three in the morning, and often saw 
the day break before retiring to rest. He had also 
gained from the Stoics, and from his own pure standard 
of virtue, ascetic notions of curbing the animal nature, 
and of hardening himself for difficult duties. For the 
purpose of overcoming effeminacy, he accustomed him- 
self to sleep on the bare floor, and would spring up at 
any hour of waking to walk about in the cold.’ He 
suffered from insufficient clothing, as he did not allow 
himself to use the money sent him from home; and he 
spent his salary in the purchase of books. He found 
himself too meanly clad to accept the invitations which 
would have cheered his spirits. ‘ This slight experience 
of poverty sank deep into his memory, and gave him 
through life most tender compassion for the needy.’ 
He ‘ passed through intellectual and moral conflicts, 
through excitements of heart and mind, so absorbing, 
as often to banish sleep, and to destroy almost wholly 
the power of digestion.’ He ‘ was worn well-nigh to a 
skeleton.’ From his ignorance of the laws of nature, 
he sinned against his bodily constitution, and suffered 
accordingly. In his system were planted the germs of 
disease, the growth of which overshadowed his whole 
life, and greatly diminished his powers of usefulness. 

On his return from Richmond, a thin and pallid 
invalid, he remained a year and a half at home, pur- 
suing his theological studies, and instructing one or two 
pupils. He had access to a valuable public library; 
and what was of more consequence to one of his sus- 
ceptible temperament, to a fine sea-coast; which he 
visited, not like Demosthenes, to make his eloquence 
audible amidst the waves, but to awaken his soul by the 
voice of nature. ‘ No spot on earth,’ he says, ‘ has 
helped to form me so much as that beach: there I 
lifted up my voice in praise amidst the tempest: there, 
rr ac by beauty, I poured out my thanksgiving and 
contrite confessions: there, in reverential sympathy 
with the mighty power around me, I became conscious 
of the power within: there, struggling thoughts and 
emotions broke forth, as if moved to utterance by 
nature’s eloquence of the winds and waves: there 
began a happiness, surpassing all worldly pleasures, all 
gifts of fortune—the happiness of communing with the 
works of God.’ This delight in nature pervaded his 
life; and many portions of his biography manifest his 
enthusiasm for scenery, and his discriminating percep- 
tion of its peculiar beauties. 

In 1803 he resided at Cambridge as regent of the 
college, an office the duty of which was to exercise a 
general superintendence over the building in which he 
lived, and which allowed him ample time for self-im- 
provement. At this period he seems to have read less 
than he thought and wrote. He thought it better that 
a few thoughts should be clearly impressed on his mind, 
than that he should be lost in the chaos of universal 
knowledge, which had hitherto distracted him. The 
unsleeping vigilance of conscience which distinguished 
his moral also pervaded his intellectual nature. He 
would not rest content in superficial glimpses of a truth, 
but desired to view it in all its bearings, and listened 
with the utmost candour to every objection. He had 
an ‘ unappeasable desire to obtain such a view of any 
subject as should have coherent wholeness in itself, and 


be at unity with other views which he regarded as _ 


established.’ When he read, he had his pen in hand, 
and noted questions, hints, statements, germs of inte- 
resting views, &c. which were afterwards accurately 
classified. And when engaged in thought, he would 
write down what occurred to him, as a means of gaining 
clearness and definiteness. 

He began to preach in his twenty-third year, and so 
great was the admiration excited by his genius and 
devotional spirit, that he at once received invitations to 
two churches in Boston. Conscious of weak health, he 
accepted the invitation of the humbler society in Fedral 
Street, which, however, soon rose to importance through 
his eloquence ; for this ‘ made a sensation such as had 
been long unknown in Boston, distinguished as many 
of her ministers justly were’—and in a few years a new 
and spacious edifice was erected for him. In the most 
delicate manner he provided for his family, whom he 
invited to live with him, endeavouring to keep from 
them the knowledge of his kindness; and he faithfully 
redeemed the assurance he made his mother, that she 
should never find the duties of a Christian minister 
were inconsistent with those of a son. He never saved 
from an ample income, giving to the poor what his own 
relatives did not need, and being so narrow in his outlay 
upon himself, that only his great neatness preserved 
him from an unbecoming meanness. He selected for his 
own use the worst rooms in his house, and declined even 
necessary comforts. Though we cannot but respect the 
holiness of his motives and his moral heroism, we see 
that his opposition to nature was injurious, His health 
continued to suffer; his spirits were affected; and whilst 
the world admired his success, he often felt such despon- 
dency, from a sense of unworthiness, much caused by 
bodily languor, that he almost resolved to quit his pro- 
fession. His extreme seriousness repelled many whom 
he desired to win; but those who were intimate with 
him were impressed by his devoted love and gentleness. 

He devoted himself assiduously to pastoral ministra- 
tions, and made as cheerful a sacrifice of the time which 
he intended for study or pulpit preparation, as he did 
of his strength or money, when he saw any who needed 
it; but from the usual error of ministers, in delaying 
composition till the last, this often constrained him to 
sit up late on Saturday night, which of course increased 
the excitement of his Sunday labours. He took a deep 


interest in the children of his Society, to whom, before | 


Sunday schools were introduced, he gave familiar in- 
struction. The simplicity of his language, 


intelligible and attractive. 
It was a source of much distress to him that the 


intolerance and exclusiventss of the times forced him .| 


to engage in controversy. He carried into the field, 
however, the spirit of justice and true charity; and as 
soon as he deemed that he had in some measure estab- 
lished the right of private judgment, and fairly displayed 
the great principles at which he had arrived after faith- 
ful inquiry, he gladly retired from polemical theology. 
In 1814 he married his cousin, a lady of property, 


who seems to have been well fitted to promote his hap- | 


piness. Henceforward his lot was singularly serene. 
His asceticism was softened, and his greater cheerful- 
ness of spirit rendered the sacrifices which he continued 
to make more beneficial to others. He had always 
formed a remarkably high estimate of the female sex, 
and this was practically shown in a regard for their 
rights. It was his opinion, on which he always scru- 
pulously acted, that married women ought to have the 
entire control over the property which they brought 
with them. Whilst the respect, and love, and comfort 
which surrounded him made his outward condition 
prosperous, his constitution was so much impaired by 
his early struggles, that he was unable to continue his 
ministerial duties, and he sought health in a visit to 
Europe. Here he met with Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and others, whom he valued for their writings; and the 
varied scenery and the new phases of society which he 


and his | 
heart-opening love, made his addresses to them very | 
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observed, with entire rest from anxious duty, and com- 
munion with other minds, seemed to make a new era in 
his life. Of England he always spoke in terms of respect 
and affection. ‘ Nowhere on earth,’ he writes, ‘ will you 
find a people more high-minded, more jealous of their 
rights, more bold in expressing their thoughts, more 
resolute and earnest in putting forth all the powers of 
human nature.’ 

It was not till 1824 that he contributed to an Ame- 
rican periodical those essays on Milton, Fenelon, and 
Bonaparte, which procured him such celebrity. He 
never was anxious for fame, and seemed singularly in- 
different to the reception his writings met with, as far 
as his own celebrity was concerned; though he was 
eager for their diffusion, on account of the truths he 
believed them to contain. He was in the habit of 
avoiding the sight of criticisms on himself, whether 
eulogistic or the contrary; and he found the task of 
revising what he had once published an ungenial one. 
‘I have something,’ he says, ‘of the nature of the in- 
ferior animals in regard to my literary offspring. When 
once they have taken flight, I cast them off, and have 
no need of further acquaintance.’ 

He gradually retired from his pulpit duties, as he 
found the exertion and excitement extremely injurious ; 


_ but his concern for human welfare seemed to grow with 
| his years. Peace, temperance, education, and freedom, 
| found him an able and discriminating advocate ; though 


he thought it best to decline all connection with asso- 
ciations, and to utter his voice as an individual. His 
Lectures on Self-Culture, and on the Elevation of the 
Labouring Classes, contain the best expression of his 
principles and aims. A friend deemed these efforts a 
waste and perversion of his powers! But he felt that 
it was especially the duty of the spiritually-minded to 
show how what is divine may mingle with, and be 
brought out in, common life, and in every condition. 
These lectures obtained an extensive circulation among 
the operatives in Great Britain. 

In 1830 he went for his health to Santa Cruz (Cuba), 
and the horrors of slavery which he there witnessed 
revived his early impressions ; and, as he says, he went 
through a regeneration on this subject. He made pre- 
parations for the work which he subsequently pub- 
lished; and he stated some of his feelings from the 
pulpit when he returned : but the excited state of public 
feeling, and a reluctance to join the Anti-slavery party, 
many of whose measures he disapproved, led him to 
keep it back for some years. In 1834 he had much 
conversation with the Rev. 8. J. May, who took a warm 
interest in the movement, and expressed his objections 
to the severity, harshness, and vehemence which he 
thought the characteristics of the Abolition meetings. 
Mr May, after listening for some time, very forcibly and 
warmly urged upon Dr Channing that if the cause of 
freedom was injured by improper advocacy, those 
should be the last to complain who were capable of 
doing the subject justice, yet had allowed themselves to 
be silent. ‘ At this point,’ says Mr May, ‘ I bethought 
me to whom I was administering this earnest rebuke— 
the man who stood among the highest of our great and 
good men—the man who had ever treated me with the 
kindness of a father, and whom, from my childhood, I 
had been accustomed to revere more perhaps than any 
one living. I was almost overwhelmed with a sense of 
my temerity. His countenance showed that he was 
much moved. I could not suppose that he would receive 
very graciously all I had said. I awaited in painful 
expectation the reply he would make. It seemed as if 
long minutes elapsed before the silence was broken ; 
when, in a very subdued manner, and in his kindest 
tones of voice, he said—‘“ Brother May, I acknowledge 
the justice of your reproof ; I have been silent too long.” 
I never can forget his words, look, manner. I then saw 
the beauty, the magnanimity of a humble soul. He 
was exalted in my esteem more than before.’ Dr Chan- 
ning took opportunities of showing that this increased 
respect was reciprocated. 


In 1835 the work on slavery was published, and this 
was followed at intervals by other publications bearing 
on the same subject, among which we may mention his 
protest against the annexation of Texas. His labours 
were not confined to the study. When the Rev: E. P. 
Lovejoy, the editor of an Abolition paper, was shot by a 
mob, he felt impelled to protest against this violence on 
the liberty of the press, and headed a requisition for a 


public meeting. The Boston authorities for a time’ 


refused to grant the Faneuil Hall; at length they 
yielded, and a meeting was held, at which, after a 
doubtful contest, freedom triumphed. The sacrifice 
made by Dr Channing was very great: the leading 
members of his congregation were opposed to him; 
many of his near and early friends fell away from him. 
‘ The absurd notion was originated at this time that he 
intended to change his calling for a political one. The 
coldness toward him which then began to manifest itself 
was never entirely removed ; and suspicions with regard 
to the purity of his aim were cherished by a few even 
to the end of his life: they could not understand the 
depth of his desire to make religion the controlling 
principle in all human affairs.’ 

As he advanced in life, he became more social, with- 
out being less holy. His youth was one of restraint and 
reserve, and was deeply tinged with melancholy. It is 
much to be regretted that false views of duty then led 
him to an asceticism which weakened his body, and often 
impaired his mental energy; but this was not unat- 
tended with a growth in spiritual strength. The fruit 
of his discipline was at first crude and uninviting; but 
by always opening his mind to the perception of the 
great, good, and beautiful, which was as needful to him 
as light to the flower, it mellowed and ripened as it 
grew. Were it not that we trust that some will be 
induced by this imperfect sketch to study the work 
itself, we should greatly regret that our limits prevent 
us from transcribing the beautiful description of his 
later life, which the last volumé contains. One of the 
most pleasing features in it was his attachment to the 

oung, whom he was fond of having around him. ‘A 
little child during one of these visits threw herself into 
the arms of an elder friend, and smiling through her 
tears, exclaimed, “Oh this is Heaven!” so subdued did 
she feel by the atmosphere of love which he diffused. 
And a young girl wrote, “‘ He welcomed me with a kind- 
ness that took away all fear—a kindness that I felt I 
might trust for ever, for it was like that which must 
belong to spirits in eternity. His daily life is illumi- 
nated by a holiness which makes his actions as im- 
pulsive and peaceful as a child’s: it is a happiness to 
be in his presence.’ 

His last effort was in behalf of freedom. He desired 
to commemorate West Indian emancipation, and wrote 
an address ‘under the inspiration of the mountains— 
which you know are the “ holy land” of liberty—which 
he delivered at Lennox, August 1, 1842. He had not 
strength to speak the whole of it; but he did not know 
that he ever spoke with more effect, and felt that he 
had found his way to the hearts of his hearers. Mrs 
Sedgwick, who was present, said that “ his countenance 
was full of spiritual beauty; and when he uttered that 
beautiful invocation towards the close of his address— 
which would not have been more characteristic or 
fitting had he known that he should never speak again 
in public—he looked like one inspired.”’ He was so 
exhausted, that he was obliged to seclude himself for 
several days. His subsequent letters display the most 
beautiful, hopeful, and loving spirit. The time at 


length came for his release. The description given of | 


his closing days is most touching and elevating. To 
the last he found the greatest comfort from the Gospel 
he had preached; he was ‘true to all the relations of 
duty,’ and felt the reality of a spiritual life. 

It was the evening of Sunday, October 2, 1842, that 
he gazed for the last time on the valleys and woody 
summits on which the setting sun had shed its hues of 
beauty; and then gently, imperceptibly, sank to rest. 


| | 
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Death had no terrors for him; and when, by a spon- 
taneous impulse, his congregation passed up the middle 
aisle at his funeral, to gaze on his countenance for the 
last time, it seemed as of ‘one entranced in a dream of 
glory.’ It is not the least touching proof of the affec- 
tion which his expansive charity nurtured, that the 
bell of the Catholic cathedral tolled as the sad procession 
moved from the church. Though connected with a sect, 
he was in reality a man of no sect or party, his great 
aim apparently being to infuse the spirit of the Gospel 
into the daily concerns of the world—not a world stand- 
ing still or retrograding, but advancing towards the 
highest aims of civilisation. It is pleasing to add, that 
objections to the theological tenets of Dr Channing do 
not prevent our entertaining a high admiration of his 
general writings; but this admiration rises to a far 
higher feeling as we study his biography; for we see 
that, ‘singularly lofty as is the spirit which his writ- 
ings breathe, he was true to them in heart and life:’ 
and we find the secret of his eloquence in the power 
which elevated ideas and enlarged conceptions of all 
that is just, pure, true, grand, beautiful, loving, and 
holy, had in the transformation of his being. 


SUMMER EXCURSION IN GERMANY. 
DRESDEN—LEIPSIC. 
DrespDeEN, in which we spent about a week, is a hand- 
somely-built town, with generally spacious streets, and 
possesses some pleasant environs, including a new town 


| on the right bank of the Elbe, which is here crossed by a 


| long bridge of stone. It appeared to us, however, to be 


the dullest place we had yet visited, though, as respects 
society, and all the conveniencies of life, well spoken of 
by those English who have made it a place of residence. 
From the same authority I learn that its educational 
establishments are excellent. The German of the 
higher and middle classes is considered to be as pure 
as is anywhere spoken. 

The situation I should suppose too much on a 
level with the river to be agreeable at all seasons. On 
the occasion of a sudden thaw after frost, the Elbe 
comes down in an immensely increased volume, and 


| rising above its banks, overflows a large portion of the 


town. Laying aside historical associations, Dresden 
is interesting to tourists alone from its collections of 
objects of art. First as electors, and afterwards as 
kings, the Saxon princes have been hoarders of articles 
of value, and these were saved from injury and spoliation 
during the occupancy of the city by Napoleon, in conse- 
quence of the Saxon sovereign having remained friendly 
to the French interest. According to the prices usually 
paid for high-class pictures, jewels, trinkets, and other 
works of taste, it is believed that the value of the 
Dresden collections amounts to some millions of pounds 
sterling. Russel and other travellers present ample 
accounts of these collections, and to them I beg to 
refer, as I consider nothing can be more tiresome to 
general readers than descriptions of what cannot pos- 
sibly be realised by the imagination. ‘The grand thing 
to which all rush on their arrival is the Picture Gallery, 
which occupies a suite of fifteen apartments, large and 
small, in an old building on one side of the market- 
place. The rooms being lighted by side windows, the 
pictures are seen to much disadvantage. Toamend this 
as far as possible, a large number of the smaller works 
are hung on screens projecting from the wall, while 
a few of the larger are hinged to the wall at an angle 
which adapts them to the light. In point of actual 
value, the collection is greatly beyond the one we had 
seen at Munich ; but the general effect is very far infe- 
rior, and a great number of the pictures represent un- 
pleasing subjects. As nearly as possible, each room or 
set of rooms contains the pictures of a particular school; 
the richest portion of the collection being the works of 
Raphael, Corregio, and other Italian masters. In front 
of these, particularly the far-famed ‘ Madona di San 


| Sisto’ (Virgin soaring to heaven) of Raphael, and ‘ La 


Notte’ (Infant Jesus in the manger) of Corregio, there 
was always a crowd of admirers. Among the smaller 


gallery pictures, some of which were under glass, we | 


were most pleased with the productions of Van der 
Werf, Miers, Dietrich, and Dow. To do justice to so 


vast a collection was impossible, even although we paid | 
it a visit daily, for at every fresh inspection new ex- 


cellencies made their appearance. We could not but 
admire the liberality which opened such a collection 
freely to the public; the more so, that visitors were 
allowed to sit, walk, or lounge about the rooms without 


being individually under the suspicious surveillance of 


a keeper, as is the case in the Pinacothee at Munich. 
As compared with the numbers we saw at the last- 
mentioned collection, the visitors of the Dresden gallery 
were at least fifty to one—a proof of the high esteem 
in which it is universally held. 


In another part of the town we visited the Historical | 


Museum; a collection of articles interesting to some 


minds, but which, properly speaking, is chiefly a store | 


of old armour, swords, and other warlike accoutrements, 
along with some antique cabinets, drinking-horns, and 
the usual materials of an old curiosity-shop. The next 


thing we were dragged to was a palace-like edifice in | 


the Neustadt across the bridge, that we might see a 


gallery of ancient sculpture and a collection of porce- | 


lain. 
sculpture is very poor, and not a few of the statues 
are unsightly, from the miserable attempts to restore 
the heads, legs, and arms they had lost. The collec- 
tion of porcelain in the suite of cellars beneath was also 
somewhat unsatisfactory. Dresden, we had always un- 


The spectacle was disappointing; much of the | 


derstood, was famous for its china, and so it was before | 


England had attained to improvement in the manufac- 
ture of the article. There was here a vast parade of 
blue dinner-plates, and other common articles, which I 
am confident may be rivalled, if not surpassed, in any 
stoneware shop in England. The best articles in the 
collection were specimens of Sevrés and English china, 
that of Sevrés deriving its peculiar value from the high 
art employed in its embellishment. 

After going about to a few other exhibitions, our 
guide informed us that having made up a party to see 
the celebrated Griine Gewolbe, or Green Vaults, he was 
now ready to conduct us thither. It is usual to make 
up a party to see this place, because the fee for entrance 
is two dollars, and for which sum six persons are 
admitted. The reason, I believe, is entirely a regard 
to the value of the articles shown, and the danger of 
their abstraction. 


The collection consists of magnifi- _ 


cent and precious objects of art pertaining to the royal | 


family, and arranged in a series of vaulted apartments | 


on the ground-floor of the palace of the sovereign. 
Why they are called Green Vaults is not explained, 
though they probably derive this name from the walls 
having at one time been coloured green. At present 
they are lighted with windows, well stanchioned, and 


kept in the nicest order; the place resembles a jeweller’s _ 


shop, disposed with glass-cases, shelves, brackets, and 
tables, bearing a profusion of little articles in gold, 
ivory, pearl, bronze, enamel, horn, wood, &c. A most 
obliging person, who speaks German, French, and 
English, conducts the party slowly through the rooms, 
and politely gives the history of the more interest- 
ing articles; while from secret peep-holes, and with 
the aid of mirrors, an attendant, unknown to the visi- 
tors, keeps a strict watch on their movements—a pre- 
caution not unnecessary, for not long since a ‘ lady’ 
endeavoured to carry off in her reticule a unique and 
valuable curiosity from one of the tables, and suffered 
the humiliation of detection. The origin of the collec- 
tion dates as far back as the first elector of Saxony, a 
contemporary of Charles V., from which time each 
reigning prince added to it the presents he received, 
and the most magnificent articles he could purchase. 
The most assiduous and enlightened of those royal col- 
lectors was Augustus II., surnamed the Strong (1694— 
1733), who became king of Poland. This was evidently 
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' principally after the antique. 


the great man of Saxon history, for he is heard of every- 
where. His strength seems to have far exceeded that 
of ordinary mortals. At Munich, a stone of about a 


| couple of hundredweight is shown in the arcade of the 


old palace; and this he is said to have thrown to a 
height marked on the wall above. Augustus enriched 
the collection with works of the illustrious Dinglinger 
in gold and enamel, the specimens of which excel any- 
thing that can be imagined in point of artistic talent. 
The first room or cabinet is that devoted to bronzes, of 
which there are 110 groups, statuettes, and figures, 
No. 48, ‘A Little Dog 


| Seratching Itself” by Peter Vischer of Nuremberg, is 


much admired. So likewise is No. 113, ‘ Charles II. of 


| England as St George killing the Dragon:’ it is a small 


equestrian statue, sculptured from a block of iron by 
G. Leygebe of Nuremberg, weighs sixty-seven pounds, 
and required five years in the execution. ‘The second 
cabinet is devoted to works in ivory, of which there are 
nearly 500 specimens. Many of these were collected 
by Augustus I., who appears to have gone about Europe 
employing ivory-turners and cutters in executing cups, 
chalices, boxes, figures, and other articles, in the highest 
style of art. One could linger for hours over some of 
the objects in this interesting cabinet—such as the 
‘Saviour after his Resurrection surrounded by Holy 
Women,’ probably a production of the tenth or eleventh 
century; ‘Mary and the Infant Jesus surrounded by 
Angels;’ ‘ A Crucifixion ;’ ‘ The Judgment of Solomon ;’ 
‘The Sacrifice of Abraham ;’ and ‘ The Descent of Luci- 
fer and the Demons, dragging with them the Souls of the 
Wicked.’ This last group, which consists of eighty-five 
figures, is a work of an Italian artist, the idea being 
suggested by the ‘ Last Judgment’ of Michael Angelo; 
and, like all the others, it required years to finish. ‘The 
third cabinet contains mosaics, enamels, and works in 
amber, mother-of-pearls, corals, &c. The fourth is a 
collection of gold and silver plate, in the form of superb 
dinner-services, baptismal basins, chalices, &c.; one ar- 
ticle is a rich and curious mirror of burnished silver, in 
the style of the middle ages, before the art of silvering 
glass was known. The fifth cabinet is entirely occupied 
with precious stones, not mere jewels, but articles such 
as vases, busts, statuettes, flagons, and other things 
formed of agate, jasper, chalcedony, onyx, lapis-lazuli, 
rock-crystal, &c. Three golden bocauz (bottles or 
jugs with a narrow neck), enriched with cameos, are 
considered very fine; one of them is embellished with 
176 cameos, among which is the masque of Jupiter in 
chalcedony. The sixth cabinet contains rough pearls 
and diamonds; the seventh is devoted chiefly to sculp- 
tures on wood ; and in the eighth or last is a large col- 
lection of regalia, arms, chains, decorations, and bijou- 
teries of all sorts used on state occasions. 

The quantity of emeralds, rubies, diamond rings, 
solitaires, and other brilliants, flashing in all directions 
on the eye in the last-mentioned apartment, affords a 
striking idea of human vanity, as well as of the extrava- 
gance to which fancies unrestrained by the obligation 
of labour may be carried. And yet, on quitting the 
Green Vault, we feel that everything is not a useless 
toy, which may in any respect tend to improve the arts 
and refine the general tastes of mankind. During four 
centuries, the monarchs of Saxony have spent probably 
two millions of money in rendering the capital attrac- 
tive in the matter of pictures and other objects on 
which the highest artistic talent has been exercised, or 
on which a high conventional value is put. In one 
sense this may be called a waste of money; but by 
making Dresden a resort of travellers from all parts of 
the world, not to speak of the cultivation of local aspi- 
rations, the sum might have been much worse spent ; 
and after all, estimated at two millions, it is only equal 
to four years’ expenditure on intoxicating liquors by 
one of the large cities of Britain. It was our lot to 
spend a Sunday in Dresden, and the day was kept with 
the usual quietude of a Protestant city. Nevertheless, 
even in this fountain, as it may be called, of the reformed 


doctrine and observances, the Picture Gallery was open 
during part of the day to the public, and appeared to 
be visited by a humble order of persons of both sexes. 
Dresden is celebrated for the excellence of its opera, 
which may be attended for a comparatively small sum. 
The music is of a superior kind, and the musicians on 
Sundays transfer their services to the Catholic church, 
which is visited by crowds of tourists merely to listen 
to the performance. 

From Dresden to Leipsic is a run of seventy-two 
miles by railway ; and this, according to the easy plan 
of German travelling, we performed in three hours. 
The journey disclosed nothing remarkable in scenery, 
as the line traverses the level country bordering on the 
Elbe. As we advance, the great sandy plains of Central 
and Northern Europe begin to make their appearance, 
scanty in herbage, but eminently suitable for sheep 
pasturage. Everybody has heard of Saxony wool, but 
perhaps few are aware of the peculiar method of sheep- 
pasturing which leads to its excellence. English and 
Scotch wool is a produce of sheep chiefly pastured in 
large flocks on hills or open downs, where they feed, un- 
sheltered from the weather, all the year round. Saxon 
sheep are not treated in this rough manner; they could 
not endure the excessive cold of a continental winter ; 
and for the greater part they are housed nightly at all 
seasons. A Scotch shepherd, with his dog, walks behind 
his flocks in removing them from one place to another: 
a Saxon shepherd walks before his sheep; and these 
instinctively following, are kept together by the dog, 
which saunters observingly in the rear. ‘This, however, 
is an almost universal practice in Germany, borrowed 
most likely from the East, and reminds us of the touch- 
ing parable of the Good Shepherd :—* He calleth his own 
sheep by name, and leadeth them out. And when he 
putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, and 
the sheep follow him: for they know his voice. Anda 
stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him.’ 
I never realised from observation the truth of this 
affecting simile till I saw on the plains of Saxony the 
shepherd, in his picturesque costume, followed by a 
handful of docile creatures, which clung to him as to a 
friend and protector. In this manner much of the 
Saxon depasturage seems to be conducted on a small, 
and almost domestic scale; and by the shelter afforded 
to the sheep at night, the wool is rendered fine, and of 
high market value. Of the nature and quantity of the 
article we had an opportunity of judging at Leipsic, 
which, on our arrival, we found to be in all the bustle 
of one of those great wool-fairs that have given it 
celebrity. 

By the first glance we had of the streets of Leipsic, 
we perceived that it greatly exceeded Dresden in the 
antique and striking character of its houses, as well as 
in the matter of business. No doubt the fair, to which 
had been brought a great number of wagons loaded 
with packs of wool, added materially to the commercial 
aspect of the place; but the appearances otherwise, and 
the earnest look of the people, conveyed an impression 
of substantiality and wealth. In the centre of the town, 
the houses of the market-place, and the streets which 
diverge from it, are large and lofty buildings, provided 
with projecting windows, the stonework of which is 
finely carved: they have a grand and picturesque effect. 
The floors, level with the street, are in many cases 
vaulted; a precaution which may have had its use in 
times not far distant, when showers of shot fell within 
the town. In the market-place, beneath the shops on 
the street-floor, there are usually underground shops of 
an inferior kind, reached by a stone stair, and having 
a profusion of articles displayed round the doorway— 
precisely as was the fashion in the High Street of Edin- 
burgh not many years ago. At the doors of these sub- 
terranean places of business, the female keepers may 
be seen seated in the sun, engaged in the everlasting 
recreation of knitting, in which I should suppose the 
women of Leipsic and its neighbourhood excel, for my 
companion assured me she had nowhere on the conti- 
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nent seen such beautiful crotchet-work for sale. Some 
of it which she purchased was almost equal to old lace. 

Apropos of German women; it would be ungracious 
not to take an opportunity of speaking of their re- 
markable spirit of industry, amiability of manner, and 
domestic accomplishments. French women are as 
meritoriously industrious; but having no proper idea 
of domesticity, or of what true cleanliness consists, 
their houses are disorderly—their hotels, no matter 
how elegant, universally dirty. In quitting France, and 
going into Germany,.the tourist finds a totally different 
order of domestic arrangements. Dirt in all its forms 
no longer tyrannises over the senses; and sleeping or 
waking, the weary traveller is at peace. It would 
seem that all nations sprung from a Celto-Roman root 
are filthy in habits, while those of a Teutonic original 
are the reverse. The Frenchwoman decks her head, 
and the general exterior of her person, with a taste 
and regard for popular approbation which I should 
very much like to see imitated by the humbler order 
of females in the large Scotch towns; but beyond this 
exemplary feature, the German and English women go 
very far. They possess an inborn love of cleanliness, 
and grudge neither trouble nor expense to secure stain- 
less purity in their domestic establishments. In other 
respects, the German women differ from their English 
sisters. They are, as I think, more natural and un- 
affected ; not that they have more heart, but they allow 
their feelings to be less bound down by the convention- 
alities of etiquette. Talking on the subject of English 
usages to some educated German ladies who had been 
in London, we found them speak with surprise of the 
manner in which everything among us seems to be 
sacrificed to mere fashion. Invited to an evening party, 
where they expected to be treated with a degree of 
affection, how much were their unsophisticated German 
feelings wounded when, on arrival, they were conducted 
by a footman into a small back room, and there offered 
a cup of tea, alone and standing! They did not come 
for food—not they; they came, as they thought, to in- 
terchange friendly sentiments under the pleasing ex- 
citement of a social meeting. All they got, however, in 
the first place, was a cup of cold strong tea in a species 
of pantry ; and then, by way of finish, they were treated 
to an exhibition of ladies and gentlemen sitting freez- 
ingly on sofas, while one lady banged away on a piano 
at a piece of Mozart, of the nature of which she seemed 
to be unconscious. I could only intimate my fear that 
they had not, in their simplicity, been able to appreciate 
the high artificialities and enjoyments of snobbery—a 
condition of life in which certain people make them- 
selves very happy, by never being what they really are, 
but by trying to be what they are not. ‘ Ah, said my 
German friends, ‘ we hope this thing you call snobbery 
will never come into our own dear country!’ 

To return from this digression: Leipsic is noted as 
the great entrepdt of the German book trade, and in 
the market-place is seen a handsome edifice, used as an 
Exchange exclusively by the booksellers, who frequent 
the great fairs, for the sale of literature and the mutual 
settlement of accounts for books. A university, attended 
by large numbers of students, adds to the literary cha- 
racter of the place. In late years, the exterior of the 
town has been greatly improved by the removal of the 
ramparts, and the creation in their stead, as at Frank- 
fort, of beautiful drives and walks, environed by trees, 
shrubs, and gardens; and further ornamented with new 
buildings, public and private, in an elegant style of 
architecture. Going westward out of the main street 
into the environs, we come immediately to what was 
at one time a citadel or strong tower of defence at an 
angle of the walls, but which is now occupied ‘as a 
barrack for soldiers and as an observatory. Conducted 
by a long stair to the summit of this point of outlook, 
we had beneath and before us the wide-spread plain on 
which the gigantic power of Napoleon was irretrievabl 
broken (October 17, 18, and 19, 1813). The who! 
field of battle, of which the town was a central and 


suffering point, stretches into the remote distance, with 
little interruption from enclosures, one of the principal 
landmarks being a small clump of trees, near which 
Bonaparte took his stand in the heat of the last engage- 
ment. On descending from the tower, we proceeded to 
visit the banks of the small river Elster, which proved 
so disastrous to the French retreat. It is scarcely wider 
or more lively than a mill stream ; and we cannot com- 
prehend how such a paltry run of water should, by the 
premature blowing-up of its bridge, have arrested the 
flying army, and drowned so many fugitives. The 
death most lamented on this terrible occasion was that 
of Poniatowski—a Polish nobleman in the French 
service. In attempting to leap his horse across the 
miserable stream, he cleared the water, but fell back in 
climbing the opposite bank, and sank to rise no more. 
Within a public garden, on the margin of the river, a 
small monumental stone has been erected at the spot 
where Poniatowski made the fatal leap; and at a short 
distance within the same grounds, a handsome mauso- 
leum, in the form of a small chamber or chapel, has 
been erected over his remains, and bears suitable in- 
scriptions in Polish and Latin. The battle of Leipsic 
is about as old an event as I can remember; and cer- 
tainly at the time I did not anticipate that it would 
ever be my fortune to see these interesting memorials 
of the great and successful effort which expelled Napo- 
leon from Germany. 


EXPERIMENT WITH BOY LABOURERS 
IN NEREFORDSHIRE. 


Tue ‘Hereford Times’ gives an account of a remarkable 
experiment in boys’ labour which is at present in the 
course of being made by Mr Batson of Kynastone Court in 
that county. Having been disappointed in an engagement 
he made with a gang of bene on the usual wage system, 
‘in consequence of the difficulty in adopting a regular 
plan of discipline, owing to the want of education and ! bad 
management at home,’ Mr Batson made arrangements for 
keeping about twenty boys in his own premises, under- 
taking to give them food, clothing, and education, in 
exchange for their work, for a term of four years: the 
ages of the boys, are from nine to fourteen. The ex- 
periment was begun fifteen months ago, and has been 
attended with results satisfactory to the experimenter. 

The work to which the boys are put is the ordinary 
farm work, ‘more particularly the planting and dibbling 
of wheat and other corn and root crops, and the hand- 
hoeing of corn, turnips, &c.’ They labour from six till six 
in summer, with two intervals—namely, half an hour for 
breakfast, and an hour for dinner; in winter, they work 
while it is light. Their food consists of bread and milk, 
or bread and broth for breakfast ; bread, meat, and vege- 
tables for dinner; bread and cheese at six o’clock for 
supper, with the addition of coffee and pudding on Sun- 
days. The evening is devoted to education—‘ reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with such religious and other 
instruction as time and opportunity will admit ; in which, 
as well as in their daily labour, they are superintended by 
a young man engaged for the —, who was four years 
at the Woburn National School, and six years at the 
Duke of Bedford’s farm, where he also worked in a gang; 
to which I may add, says Mr Batson, ‘that I make it my 
ow to attend personally each evening to assist.’ 

r Batson gives accounts for clothing and board, from 
which it a that the twenty boys have a double suit 
each, at L.3, 2s. 7d., and food at L.2, 15s. 7d., making a 
total weekly expense for each of 3s. 11}d.; along with 
which we must take into consideration that, in supporting 
them, the farmer is consuming the produce of Tis own 
land. Mr Batson then presents a table of the 
COMPARATIVE VALUE OF BOYS’ LABOUR, WITH PRICES PAID 

FOR JOB WORK. 


Boys. MEN. 
panting, 6 Raye, Not done in this 


county. 
oo we ag 6 a at 8d. per acre, ».. Men per acre, 4s. 
‘urnip ing, 5 boys, at 8d. per acre, 3s. 4d. 
Ditto, second time, 3 boys, at 8d., 2s. i Ditto, Ge. 6d. to 7s. 
Mangel-wurzel, 6 boys and 1 man plant 5 acres 


per day, say 1s. 3d. per acre, ensanes 
and heaping 6 bays, 96. per Ditto, 6s. 
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The editor of the ‘Hereford Times’ presents the ob- 
servations he made during a visit to the scene of this 
experiment. ‘Upon entering the farm, we happened to 
meet with one of the boys, and were much gratified by 
the intelligent manner in which he answered the questions 
put to him, and his healthy contented look. Ye sub- 
sequently saw and questioned closely all the other boys 
successively, and found no reason to alter the opinion we 
had formed from that instance. They had altogether a 
very different manner, indeed, to the disorderly, ragged 
urchins who cluster upon village roadways, frightening 
horses, and annoying passers-by with disgusting language, 
or who wander about breaking down the farmers’ hedges 
in pursuit of birds’ nests. It was evident that the intellec- 
tual and the moral standard had both been raised. 

‘ After their dinner, the boys were assembled in their 
common day apartment, where they successively read parts 
of a chapter of the Bible, taken at random, and replied to 
various questions put by us and by Mr Batson. They 
were then in like manner examined in a Catechism, and 
afterwards in the multiplication and pence tables, &c. In 
all these departments they showed fair acquirements, 
having evidently been taught intelligently. We had pre- 
viously questioned them all as to their opportunities of 
learning before they came to Kynastone, and found that 
in all but about half-a-dozen instances out of the twenty, 
the boys had not been sent to school at all, nor possessed 
any knowledge beyond that of the letters of the alphabet. 
In some of those instances the boys stated that before 
they came they “only knew the big letters—not the little 
ones,” and in others that they “did not know them off the 
book.” In only three instances had the boys been able 
to read before they joined the establishment. 

‘The ages of the boys vary from nine or ten up to fif- 
teen years, with one exception—a lad of nineteen. In seve- 
ral instances they were orphans, who had been brought 
up in the workhouse, until taken by Mr Batson, while 
the majority of the others were the children of mothers 
deserted by their husbands, or of a widowed parent. In 
the case of the workhouse boys, it was highly pleasing to 
see the hearty readiness with which, when asked if they 
wished to go back to the workhouse, they replied in the 
negative. Of all the twenty, but one expressed a wish to 
return home, and that was the youngest and last comer, 
who had been but a very short time at Mr Batson’s farm. 
We found but three who had been previously in the habit 
of working at all, and not one of them whose work had 
extended beyond “helping the cow-man,” or “ going with 
the horses.” It was amusing to find—and the circum- 
stance is so far valuable, as it shows the genuineness of the 
boys’ replies—that they all preferred “going with the 
horses” to the other kinds of labour in which they had 
been taught to take part. 

‘In one field we found two boys ploughing; another 
driving a horse drill, which was Poss = y a man; a fourth 
boy driving a horse roller; and a fifth sowing guano; and 
in all these instances we were struck by the regularity 
of their mode of working. While we do not profess to be 
critics of field labour, we have no hesitation in saying that 
the furrows were cut truly, and the work generally done 
with evident care and attention. 

‘ Passing to another field, we observed the result of a late 
competition among the boys for a prize given by Mr Batson 
for the best workmanship in wheat-hoeing. The prize was 
5s. for the boy who hoed half a rood of wheat in the best 
manner, and in the shortest time. We observed that the 
work was generally done with care, the land was quite 
clean from weeds, and the whole of the surface had been 
moved with the hoe, which is not generally the case when 
the work is done by the piece. The prize, we understood, 
had been won by a boy who hoed his half rood in 1 hour 
and 51 minutes, being at the rate of 3s. day. The 
others averaged from 2} hours to 24. On the same prin- 
be Mr Batson offers other prizes, such as 5s. for the boy 
who plants half a rood of land with wheat in the shortest 
time and best manner; a similar sum for the boy who hoes 
an equal extent of turnips, &e. 

*In the school, prizes are given of 3s. and 2s. for the boys 
who read best in the first class; similar sums for those who 
spell best, and for the most proficient in writing and arith- 
metic; and a Bible for the boy who exhibits the most 
general improvement. 

‘The the ing of the out-door 
operations. elve i ry the manager, were 
engaged in sowing Swedes in a field thirty-three acres in ex- 


tent. The field had been sown with mangel-wurzel, but the 
crop had failed, owing to the unfavourableness of the season. 
Four boys went first, making holes with their hoes in the 
ridges at regular distances. These were followed by the 
same number of boys with small cans full of seed, who put 
a little into each hole. Behind came four more, who closed 
up the holes. While there were evident differences in 
aptitude among the youthful labourers, it was also evident 
that they all worked cheerfully, intelligently, and with 
regularity. 

‘If there were no other benefit resulting from the system 
than the training of a more skilful class of agricultural 
labourers, it would be well deserving of general application. 
But this, important as it is, is only a small part of the 
actual advantage. 

‘Of the moral advantage of this system it is impossible to 
say too much. Most of these boys have been withdrawn 
from homes where they could have learned little that was 
good, and would probably have acquired much that was 
evil. They have been placed where the influence of habit 
is all in favour of punctuality, order, cleanliness, industry, 
and propriety of conduct. Whatever evil habits and com- 

ionships they may have formed are now necessarily 
roken off, with no likelihood of ever being renewed. In 
place of a scanty tuition at school, counteracted by the 
constant tuition of evil which goes on in an ignorant and 
vicious family, the boys have regular instruction, with 
which the daily habits of all around them are in harmony. 
When their time of servitude at Kynastone expires, they 
will go forth into the world not only better prepared to 
earn an honourable subsistence than they otherwise could 
have been, but they will carry with them habits which will 
tend to make them good men. Having been accustomed 
to cleanliness and ‘domestic comfort, they will feel those 
things to be a necessity, and hence they will never rest 
contented with the dirt and discomfort so common among 
their class. The seeds of the good which they are now 
acquiring will thus be unconsciously sown by them wher- 
ever they go. However small the result may be in com- 
parison with the extent and necessities of the class to which 
these youths belong, it will be at any rate something done 
towards raising the condition of that class.’ 

It occurs to us rather forcibly that this experiment of Mr 
Batson deserves a more cautious, though we would not say 
less cordial, approval than that given to it in the ‘ Hereford 
Times.” We could not, on principle, justify anything like a 
common practice of taking away boys from the homes of 
their parents, and keeping them in this way, even although 
we were sure that their physical and moral wellbeing were 
to be well attended to. The natural and proper home of 
the child is his parents’ roof, however humble; and it only 
can be right to remove him thence, if it be quite certain 
that his course in such circumstances must necessarily be 
downward. So far as Mr Batson, or others inclined to 
follow his example, limit themselves to adopting boys 
decidedly unfortunate in their homes, they will be in the 
way of doing good, not otherwise. Another condition 
essential to good results is, that personal care should be 
devoted to the moral guardianship of the children. If 
they were merely consigned to a barrack, like the young 
rural labourers of Scotland (the bothy system), and left 
there without the infusion of any external moral element— 
made, in short, only instruments of work, for the service of 
masters—then it had been infinitely better that they had 
never been meddled with. We trust that, in any further 
experiments, these evils will be avoided. Mr Batson’s plan 
might be adopted with much ey for the hapless 
class of children lately described by Lord Ashley, provided 
that persons could be discovered who, like Mr Batson, 
would take a kindly personal interest in the welfare of the 
young labourers. Upon that we conceive the success of 
the experiment wholly depends. 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION. 


Men are not held by self-interest only; civil and moral 
laws are not obeyed from the mere dictates of prudence; 
and hence lawgivers have usually stamped their codes with 
a Divine sanction. Religion is the great bond by which men 
have at all times been held in social union; the introduc- 
tion of a new religion is a revolution as violent as a military 
conquest, and it may be centuries before the new frame- 
work is strong enough to act as a bond to society.—Sharpe’s 


History of Egypt. 
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CHIMES FOR THE TIMES. 


Be ye not jealous over-much, 

But hope, and time will make you better : 
There is a faith care cannot touch, 

Which leaves the soul without a fetter. 
Oh it is but a sorry creed 

To look for nothing but deceiving, 
To meet a kindness in your need 

With a smile of misbelieving ! 
The tide of ill is not so strong ; 
Man loves not always wrath and wrong. 


It cannot be that every heart 

Is steeled so much against its neighbour ; 
Let each with reason play his part, 

And fruit will spring from out the labour : 
Progressing still life’s journey through, 

Be just and kind towards your fellow, 
Remembering, whate’er you do, 

That duty spreads the smoothest pillow ; 
And ne'er the hand of friendship spurn, 
But trust, and man will trust in turn. 


Some men there be who deem it good 
In trade to overreach a brother ; 
And some who would not, though they could, 
Upraise a hand to help another : 
They deem not, though convulsions wide 
May show the earth by danger shaken, 
That still of hearts unjust through pride 
A dark and true account is taken : 
s may quake, and thrones may fall, 
But God is looking over all. 


Oh join not then the strifes of men, 

But hourly show, by waxing kinder, 
That ye have reached the moment when 
Reason no more is growing blinder ! 
And though ye hope that time should yield 

A change for each benighted nation, 
Seek not at first so wide a field 
To fling the seeds of reformation ; 
But sow them first in hearts at home, 
Then trust in God, and fruit will come. 
Annfield Pottery, Glasgow. 


Wa. 


LEAP-FROG, 


I must relate the circumstances of my first introduction 
to the learned professor Cramer, since they were truly ori- 
inal. He had a country-house in the suburbs, and when 
F called to pay my respects, I was told I should find him in 
his garden. I heard the sound of laughter and merry 
voices as I approached, and saw an elderly gentleman bent 
forwards in the middle of a walk, while several boys were 
playing leap-frog over him; a lady who stood by him said, 
as soon as she perceived me, ‘Cramer, Steffens is there. 
* Well,’ he said, without moving, ‘leap, then.’ I was de- 
lighted with the new mode of introduction to a man of 
science, took my leap clean over him, and then turned 
round to make my bow and compliments. He was de- 
lighted, and as my good leap also won the hearts of the 
oung ple, I was at once admitted as an acquaintance 
the happy circle. Notwithstanding this quaint recep- 
tion, Cramer was a man of deep reflection, with all the 
quiet manner of a true philosopher.—Steffens’ Adventures, 


EFFECT OF SLIGHT DEVIATIONS. : 
Tis strange to imagine, says the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
that war, which of all things appears the most savage, 
should be the passion of the most heroic spirits. By a 
small misguidance of the affections, a lover of mankind be- 
comes a ravager, a hero and deliverer b an opp 
and destroyer. This is the vice, and this is the misguid- 
ance, which a large proportion of the writers of every civi- 
lised country are continually occasioning and promoting ; 
and thus, without perhaps any purpose of mischief, they 
contribute more to the destruction of mankind than rapine 
or ambition. A writer thinks, perhaps, that it is not much 
harm to applaud bravery. The div: cy from virtue may 
indeed be small in its beginning, But the effect of his 
lause proceeds in the line of obliquity, until it conducts 
at last to every excess of outrage, to every varicty of crime, 
to every mode of human destruction. 


OBLIGATION TO BRUTES. 


Brutes are sensitive beings, capable of, probably, as great 


degrees of physical pleasure and pain as ourselves. ey 
are endowed with instinct, which is probably a form of 
intellect inferior to our own, but which 

unlike to ours, we are unable to understand. They differ 
from us chiefly in being destitute of any moral faculty. 
We do not stand to them in the relation of equality. Our 
right is paramount, and must extinguish theirs. We have 
therefore a right to use them, to promote our comfort, and 
may innocently take their life, if our necessities demand 
it. This right over them is given to us by the revealed 
will of God. But inasmuch as they, like ourselves, are the 
creatures of God, we have no right to use them in any 
other manner than that which God has permitted. They, 
as much as ourselves, are under His protection. We may 
therefore use them, Is/, for our necessities. We are de- 
signed to subsist partly upon animal food ; and we may in- 
nocently slay them for this purpose. 2d, We may use them 
for labour, or for innocent physical recreation, as when we 
employ the horse for draught or for the saddle. 3d, But 
while we so use them, we are bound to treat them kindly, 
to furnish them with sufficient food and with convenient 
shelter. He who cannot feed a brute well, ought not to 
own one. And when we put them to death, it should be 
with the least possible pain. 4th, We are forbidden to treat 
them unkindly on any pretence, or for any reason. There 
can be no clearer indication of a degraded and ferocious 
temper than cruelty to animals. Hunting, in many cases, 
and horse-racing, seem to me liable to censure in this 
respect. Why should a man, for the sake of showing his 
skill as a marksman, shoot down a poor animal, which he 
does not need for food? Why should not the brute, that 
is harming no living thing, be permitted to enjoy the hap- 
piness of its physical nature unmolested? ‘There they are 
privileged ; and he who hurts or harms them there, is guilty 
of a wrong.’ 5th, Hence all amusements which consist in 
inflicting pain upon animals, such as bull-baiting, cock- 
fighting, &c. are purely wicked. God never gave us power 
over animals for such pu I can scarcely conceive 
of a more revolting exhibition of human nature than that 
which is seen when men assemble to witness the misery 
which brutes inflict upon each other. Surely nothing can 
tend more directly to harden men in worse than brutal 
ferocity ?— Wayland’s Moral Science. 


S8TRAM CRADLE. 

An ingenious mechanic, in one of the southern cities, say 
the American papers, has made a small engine to rock his 
child’s cradle. e length of the engine and boiler is 184 
inches. It is about two woman power, and is a great 
curiosity. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. 


, being generically 


This day is published, by W. and R. Cuamvers, the 


First Part of the History or tue Frencu RevoLutions 
from 1789 till 1848. To be completed in Six Monthly 


Parts, forming Three Volumes, post octavo. Price of each | 


Part One Shilling. 


It was originally intended that the present work, which — 
has been in preparation during the last two years, should — 


be confined to a history of the deeply interesting period 
from 1789 till the fall of Napoleon in 1815; but recent 
events have rendered it desirable to extend the narrative 
till the present time. The work will therefore comprehend 
an account of the First Revolution in France, the Consu- 
late, the Empire, the Restoration, the Revolution of 1830, 
the Reign of Louis Philippe, and the Revolutionary Move- 


ments in 1848—the whole drawn from original sources, | 


and adapted for popular reading. 


Sold by all Booksellers who supply W. and R. Caambers’s 
Publications. 
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